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CHAPTER XXVIL. 


A HARD MORSEL, 





IKE the feasts of Apicius, that dinner at the London 
‘Jem, lavern was protracted to an unconscionable length. 
1s Its dishes were rich, various, and incigeiine, nothing 
axSry being served au natured and without “ garnish ” but the 
brave simplicity of the guests. 


Wines too there were that would have slain young Ammon ; 





and old comrades seldom part under such conditions without the 
consumption of much tobacco in the small hours. Nevertheless, St. 
Josephs rose next morning fresh and hopeful as a boy. He ordered 
his horse for an early canter in the park, and shared the Row with 
divers young ladies of tender years but dauntless courage, who 
crammed their ponies along at a pace that caused manes and tails 
and golden hair to float horizontal on the breeze, defiant even of the 
mounted inspector, whose heart, though professionally intolerant of 
‘‘ furious riding,” softened to a pigmy with snub nose and rosy cheeks, 
on a tiny quadruped as round, as fat, and as saucy-looking as itself. 
St. Josephs felt in charity with all mankind, and returned to 
breakfast so light of heart that he ought to have known, under the 
invariable law of compensation, some great misfortune was in store. 
He had little appetite ; happiness, like sorrow, when excessive, 
never wants to eat; but he dressed himself again with the utmost 
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care, and after exhausting eyery expedient to while away the dragging 
hours, started at half-past eleven for the abode of his ladye-love. 

Do what he would, it was scarcely twelve when he arrived at her 
door, where his summons remained so long unanswered that he had 
leisure to speculate on the possibility of Miss Douglas being indis- 
posed and not yet awake. So he rang next time stealthily, and, as 
it were, under protest, but in vain. 

The General then applied himself to the area-bell. “‘ They’ll come 
directly now,” he argued ; “they’ll think it’s the beer!” And sure 
enough the street-door was quickly unfastened, with more turning of 
keys, clanking of chains, and withdrawal of bolts:than is usual during 
the middle of the season, in the middle of the day. 

A very grimy old woman met him on the threshold, and peering 
suspiciously out of her keen, deep-set eyes, demanded his business 
in a hoarse voice, suggestive of gin. . 

“Miss Douglas baint here,” was the startling answer to his 
inquiries. ‘She be gone away for good. Hoff this morning, I 
shouldn’t wonder, afore you was out of bed.” 

“Gone!” he gasped. “This morning! Did she leave no 
message ?” 

“ None that I knows of. The servants didn’t say nothink about 
it ; leastways, not to me.” 

“But she’s coming back ?” 

“Not likely! The maid dd suppose as they was a-going for good 
and all. It’s no business of mine. I’m not Miss Douglas’s servant. 
I’m a taking care of the ’ouse for the landlord, I am. It’s time I was 
a-tidying of it up now.” 

With this broad hint, she proceeded to shut the door in his face, 
when the General, recovering his presence of mind, made use of the 
only argument his experience had taught him was universal and 
conclusive. 

Her frown relaxed with the touch of money on her palm. “ You're 
a gentleman, you are,” she observed approvingly. “Won't ye step 
in, sir? It’s bad talking with the door in your ’and.” 

He complied, and sat down on one of the bare hall-chairs, feeling 
as he had felt once before, when badly hit, in the Punjaub. 

She went on with her dusting, talking all the time. “ You see 
they sent round for me first thing in the morning ; and I says to Mrs. 
Jones—that’s my landlady, sir”— (dropping a curtsey) — “ ‘ Mrs. 
Jones,’ says I, ‘whatever they can be up to,’ says I, ‘ making such an 
early flitting ?’? says I-——” 

“But cio you mean they’ve left no letter ?” he interrupted, starting 
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from his seat; “no directions—no address? Are all the servants 
gone? Has Miss Douglas taken much luggage with her? Did she 
go away in a cab? Oh, woman! woman! tell me all you know! 
It’s a matter of life and death !” 

She looked at him askance, privately opining that, early as it was, 
the gentleman had been drinking, and sympathising with him none 
the less for that impression. 

“They’re off,” said she stubbornly; “and they’ve took every- 
think along with them—bags and boxes, and what not. There was 
a man round after the keys—not half an hour gone. I should say as 
they wasn’t coming back, none of ’em no more.” 

This redundancy of negatives forcibly expressed her hopelessness 
of their return, and the General’s good sense told him it was time 
wasted to cross-question his informant any further. Summoning 
his energies, he reflected that the post-office would be the best 
place whereat to prosecute inquiries, so he bade the old woman 
farewell, with all the fortitude he could muster, leaving her much 
impressed by his manners, bearing, and profuse liberality. 

At the post-office, however (an Italian warehouse round the corner), 
they knew nothing. The General, at his wits’ end, bethought him of 
those livery-stables where Satanella kept her namesake, the redoubt- 
able black mare. 

Here his plight excited the utmost interest and commiseration. 
“Certainly. The General should have all the assistance in their 
power. Of course, the lady had forgotten to leave her address, no 
doubt. Ladies was careless, sometimes, in such matters. <A deauti- 
ful ’orse-woman,” the livery-stable keeper understood, ‘an’ kep’.two 
remarkably clever ones for her own riding. Had an idea they went 
away this very morning. Might be mistaken. John could tell. John 
was the head-ostler. It was John’s business to know.” So a bell 
rang, and John, in a long-sleeved waistcoat, sleeking a close-cropped 
head, appeared forthwith. 

“ Black mare and chesnut ’oss,” said John decidedly. “Gone this: 
morning ; groom took with him saddles, clothing, and everything. 
Paid up to the end of their week. Looked like travelling—had their 
knee-caps on. Groom a close chap ; wouldn’t say-where. Wish he 
(John) could find out. Left a setting-muzzle behind, and would like 
to send it after him.” 

There seemed nothing to be done here, and the General was fain 
to retrace his steps, hurt, anxious, angry, and more puzzled when he 
reached home than he had ever before been in his life. 

For an hour or two the whole thing seemed so impossible, and the 
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absurdity of the situation struck him as so ridiculous, that he sat idly 
in his chair to wait for tidings. In this nineteenth century, he told 
himself, people could not disappear from the surface of society, and 
leave no sign. Rather, like the sea-bird diving in the waves, if they 
go down in one place, they must come up in another. There were 
no kidnappings now, no sendings off to the Plantations, no forcible 
abductions of ladies, young or old. Then his heart turned sick, and 
his blood ran cold, while he recalled more than one instance in his 
own experience where individuals had suddenly vanished from their 
homes and never been heard of again. 

Stung to action by such thoughts, he collected his ideas to organise 
a comprehensive system of pursuit, that should embrace inquiries at 
all the railway-stations, cab-stands, and turnpikes in and about the 
metropolis, with the assistance of Scotland Yard in the background. 
Then he remembered how an old brother-officer had told him, only 
the other day, of a similar search made by himself, and attended 
with success. So he resolved to consult that comrade without delay. 
It was now two o’clock. He would find him eating luncheon at his 
club. In five minutes the General was in a Hansom cab, and in 
less than ten leaped out on the steps of that military resort. 

Had he gone there an hour ago it would have spared him 
a good deal of mental agitation, though perhaps any amount of 
anxiety would have been preferable to the dull, sickening resignation 
which succeeded a blow that could no longer be modified, parried, 
nor escaped. In after-times the General looked back to those ten 
minutes in the Hansom cab as the close of an era in his life. Hence- 
forth every object in nature seemed to have lost something of its 
colouring, and the sun never shone so bright again. 

In the hall an obsequious porter handed him a letter. He 
staggered when he recognised the familiar handwriting on the 
envelope, and drew his breath hard for the effort before he tore it 
open. 

There were several pages, some of them crossed. He retired to 
the strangers’ room, and sat down to peruse the death-warrant of his 
happiness. 


“You will forgive me,” it began, “because you are the kindest, 
the best, the most generous of men; but I should never forgive 
myself the blow I feel I am now inflicting, were it not that I regard 
your pride, your character, your high sense of honour, before your 
happiness. General, I am unfit to be your wife: not because my 
antecedents are somewhat obscure—you know my history, and that I 
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have no reason to be ashamed of it; not because I undervalue the 
happiness of so high and enviable a lot—any woman, as I have told 
you more than once, would be proud of your choice; but because 
you deserve, and could so well appreciate, the unalloyed affection, 
the complete devotion, that are not mine to give. Your wife should 
have no thought but for you, no hopes independent of you, no 
memories in which you do not form a part. She should be wrapped 
up in your existence, identified with you, body and soul. All this I 
am wot. I never haye been—I never cam be now. Had I enter- 
tained a lower opinion of your merits, admired and cared for you less, 
I would have kept my promise faithfully, and we might have jogged 
on like many another couple, comfortably enough. But you ought to 
win more than mere comfort in married life. You merit, and would 
expect, happiness. How could I bear to see my hero disappointed ? 
For you are my hero—my beau-ideal of a gentleman—and my 
standard is a very high one, or you and I had never been so unhappy 
as I firmly believe we both’are at this moment. It is in vain to 
regret, and murmur, and speculate on what might have been, if every- 
thing, including one’s own identity, were different. There is but one 
line to take now, even at the eleventh hour. Some day you will 
acknowledge that I was right. We must never meet again. I have 
taken such precautions as can baffle, I do believe, even your energy 
and resource. You have often said nobody was so determined when 
I made up my mind. I am resolved that you shall never find out 
what has become of me; and I entreat you—I adjure you—if you 
love me—nay, as you love me—not to try! So now, farewell—a 
long farewell, that it pains me sore to say. I shall never forget you. 
In all my conflict of feelings, in all my self-reproach and bitter sorrow, 
when I think of your pain, I cannot bring myself to wish we had 
never met. I am proud of your notice and your regard—proud to 
remain under obligations to you—proud to have loved you so far as 
my false, wicked nature had the power. Even now I can say, though 
you put me out of your heart, do not let me pass entirely from your 
memory. ‘Think sometimes, and not unkindly, of your wilful, 
wayward— 
“ BLANCHE.” 

So it was all over. 

“It’s a good letter,” murmured the General ; ‘‘ but I prefer the one 
Julia wrote to Juan.” Then he read it through again, and found, as 
is usually the case, that the second perusal reversed his impression of 
the first. Did she rea//y mean he was to abstain from all attempt to 
follow her? He examined the envelope; it bore the stamp of the 
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General Post Office ; the contents certainly afforded him no clue, 
yet, judging by analogy, he argued that no woman would lay such 
stress on the precautions she had taken if she did not wish their 
efficacy to be proved. When he found, however, that nothing short 
of police detectives and newspaper advertisements would avail him, 
he took a juster view of her intentions, and in the chivalry of his 
nature resolved that under this great affliction, as in every other 
condition of their acquaintance, he would yield implicitly to her 
wish. 

So he went back into the world, grave, kindly, and courteous as 
before. There were a few more grey hairs in his whiskers, and he 
avoided ladies’ society altogether ; otherwise, to the unobservant eye, 
he was little altered ; but a dear old friend whom he had nursed 
through cholera at Varna, and dragged from under a dead horse at 
Lucknow, took him into a bay-window of the club library, and thus 
addressed him— 

“My good fellow, you’re looking shamefully seedy. Idleness 
never suited you. Nothing like work to keep old horses sound. 
Why don’t you apply for employment? There’s always something to 
do in the East.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“SEEKING REST AND FINDING NONE.” 


But great nations do not plunge recklessly into war, nor even do 
mountain tribes rise suddenly in rebellion, because an elderly gentle- 
man is suffering like some sentimental school-girl from a disappoitit- 
ment of the heart. General St. Josephs extorted, indeed, from a great 
personage the promise that if anything turned up he would not be 
forgotten, and was fain to content himself, for the time, with a pledge 
in which he knew he could place implicit trust. So the weary, hot 
months dragged on, and he remained in London, solitary, silent, pre- 
occupied, wandering about the scenes of his former happiness like 
a ghost. He went yachting, indeed, with one friend, and agreed on 
a pedestrian excursion through Switzerland with another: but the 
“sad sea waves” were too sad for him to endure, and the energy 
that should have taken him over a mountain or up a glacier seemed 
to fail with the purchase of a knapsack and the perusal of a foreign 
Bradshaw, so the walking tour was abandoned, and the friend rather 
congratulated himself on escaping such a mournful companion. 

When autumn came round with its many temptations to Scotland, 
where the muir-fowl were crowing about their heathery knolls, and 
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the red-deer sunning their fat backs on the leeward side of the 
corrie, he did indeed avail himself of certain invitations to the 
hospitable north ; and the General, who could level rifle or fowling- 
piece, breast a hill, or plunge through a moss with his juniors by 
twenty years, strove hard in fatigue of body to earn repose for the 
mind. But he did not stay long; the grand, grave beauty of those 
silent hills oppressed and tortured him. He pitied the wild old 
cock, flapping its life out on its own purple heather, fifty yards off, 
mowed down by his deadly barrel, even as it rose. When he had 
stalked the “muckle red hart,” with antlered front of royalty, and 
three inches of fat on those portly sides, up the burn, and under the 
waterfall, and through the huge grey boulders of eternal rock, to sight 
the noble beast fairly from a windward ambush, and bring it down, 
pierced through the heart with a long and “ kittle” shot, his triumph 
was all merged in sorrow for the dead monarch lying so calm and 
stately in the quiet glen, not perhaps without a something of envy, 
for a creature thus insensible, and at rest for evermore. 

The foresters wondered to see him in no way triumphant, and 
when they heard next morning he was gone, shook their heads, 
opining that “It was a peety! She was a pratty shot, and a fery 
tight shentlemans on a hill.” 

It was work the General required, not amusement ; so he journeyed 
sadly back, to await in London the command he hoped would ere 
long recall him to a profession he had always loved, that seemed now 
to offer the sympathy and solace of a home. 

Sometimes, but this only in moments of which he was ashamed, 
he would speculate on the possibility of meeting Miss Douglas by 
accident in the great city, and it soothed him to fancy the explana- 
tions that would ensue. He never dreamed of their resuming their 
old footing ; for the General’s forbearance hitherto had sprung from 
the strength, not the weakness, of his character, and the same 
stubborn gallantry that held his position was available to cover his 
defeat ; but it would be a keen pleasure, he thought, though a sad 
one, to look in her face just once more. After that he might turn 
contentedly Eastward, go back into harness, and never come to 
England again. 

In the meantime, the days that dragged so wearily with St. Josephs 
danced like waves in the sunshine through many of those other lives 
with which he had been associated in his late history. Amongst all 
gregarious animals it is the custom for a sick or wounded beast to 
withdraw from the herd, who in no way concern themselves about its 
fate, but continue their browsings, baskings, croppings, waterings, 
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and friskings, with a well-bred resignation to another’s plight worthy 
of the human race. If the General’s friends and acquaintance asked 
each other what had become of him, and waited for an answer, they 
were satisfied with the conventional surmise— 

“Gone to Scotland, I fancy. They tell me it’s a wonderful year 
for grouse !” 

Mrs. Lushington, yachting at Cowes, and remaining a good deal 
at anchor, because it was “blowing fresh outside,” thought of him 
perhaps more than anybody else. Not that she felt the least remorse- 
ful for the break-up she believed to have originated solely in her 
own manceuvres. She was persuaded that her information conveyed 
through the anonymous letter had aroused suspicions which, 
becoming certainties on inquiry, detached him from Satanella, and 
completely mistaking his character, considered it impossible but that 
their dissolution of partnership originated with the gentleman. How 
the lady fared interested her but little, and in conversation with other 
dearest friends she usually summed up the fate of this one by 
explaining— 

“It was zmpossible to keep poor Blanche straight. Always excit- 
able, and unlike other people, you know. Latterly, I am afraid, 
more than flighty, my dear, and more than odd.” 

Besides, Mrs. Lushington, as usual, had a great deal of business 
on hand. For herself and her set Cowes was nothing in the world 
but London gone down to the sea. Shorter petticoats, and hats 
instead of bonnets, made the whole difference. There were the same 
attractions, the same interests, the same intrigues. Even the same 
bores went to and fro, and bored, as they breathed, more freely 
in the soft Channel air. Altogether, it was fresher and quieter, but, 
if possible, stupider than Pall Mall. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Lushington, being in her natural element, exer- 
cised her natural functions. She was hard at work, trying to mate 
Bessie Gordon, nothing loth, with a crafty widower, who seemed as 
shy of the bait as an old gudgeon under Kew Bridge. She had 
undertaken, in conspiracy with other frisky matrons, to spoil poor 
Rosie Barton’s game with young Wideacres, the catch of the season ; 
and they liked each other so well that this job alone kept her in 
constant employment. She had picnics to organise, yachting-parties 
to arrange, and Frank to keep in good-humour ; the latter no easy 
task, for Cowes bored him extremely, and, to use his own words, 
“he wished the whole place at the devil!” She felt also vexed and 
disappointed that the General had withdrawn himself so entirely from 
the sphere of her attractions, reflecting that she saw a great deal 
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more of him before he was free. Added to her other troubles was 
the unpardonable defection of Soldier Bill. That volatile Light 
Dragoon had never been near her since Daisy’s marriage—a cere- 
mony in which he took the most lively interest, comporting himself 
as “best man” with an unparalleled audacity, and a joyous flow of 
spirits, that possessed, for a gathering composed of lively Hiber- 
nians, the greatest attractions. People said, indeed, that Bill had 
shown himself not entirely unaffected by the charms of a lovely 
bridesmaid, the eldest of Lady Mary’s daughters ; and it was impos- 
sible to over-estimate the danger of his position under such suggestive 
circumstances as must arise from a wedding in the house. 

Then a grey hair or two had lately shown themselves in her 
abundant brown locks ; while of the people she chose to flirt with, 
some neglected her society for a cruise, others afforded her more of 
the excitement produced by rivalry than she relished. None paid 
her the devoted attention she had learned to consider her due. 
Altogether, Mrs. Lushington began to find life less couleur de rose 
than she could wish, and to suspect the career she had adopted was 
not conducive to happiness, or even comfort. Many people make 
the same discovery when it is too late to abandon the groove in which 
they have elected to run. 

Daisy, in the meantime, true to his expressed intention of turning 
over a new leaf, found no reason to be dissatisfied with his lot. You 
might search Ireland through—and it is saying a good deal—without 
finding a more joyous couple than Captain and Mrs. Walters. The 
looked-for promotion arrived at last, and the bridegroom had the 
satisfaction of seeing himself gazetted to a troop on the very morning 
that provided him with a wife. Old Macormac was pleased, Lady 
Mary was pleased, everybody was pleased. The Castle blazed with 
light and revelry, the tenants drank, danced, and shouted. The 
“‘ boys ” burnt the mountain with a score of bonfires, consuming whisky 
and breaking each other’s heads to their own unbounded satisfaction. 
In short, to use the words of Peter Corrigan, the oldest solvent 
tenant on the estate, ‘‘ The masther’s wedding was a fool to’t! May 
I never see glory av it wasn’t betther divarsion than a wake !” 

But Norah’s gentle heart, even in her own new-found happiness, 
had a thought for the beautiful and stately Englishwoman whom, 
if she somewhat feared her as a rival, she yet loved dearly as a 
friend. 

“What’s gone with her, Daisy ?” she asked her young husband 
before they had been married a fortnight. ‘Sure she would never 
take up with the nice old gentleman, a general he was, that marked 
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the race-cards for us at Punchestown. Oh, Daisy! how I.cried that 
night, because you didn’t win !” 

They were walking by the river-side, where they landed the big fish 
at an early period of their acquaintance, and Norah brought the gaff 
to bear in more ways than she suspected; where they parted so 
hopelessly, when, because of his very desolation, the true and 
generous girl had consented to plight him her troth ; and where they 
had hardly dared to hope they would meet again in such a glow of 
happiness as shone round them to-day. It was bright spring weather 
when they wished each other that sorrowful good-bye. Now, the 
dead leaves were falling thick and fast in the grey autumn gloom. 
Nevertheless, this was the real vernal season of joy and promise for 
both those loving hearts. 

“What a goose you were to back me!” observed Daisy, with a 
pressure of the arm that clung so tightly round his own. “ It served 
you right, and, I hope, cured you of betting once for all !” 

“That’s no answer to my question,” persisted Mrs. Walters. “ I’m 
asking you to tell me about my beautiful Blanche Douglas, and why 
wouldn’t the old General marry her if she’d have him.” 

“That’s it, dear,” replied her husband ; ‘“‘she wou/dn’t have him ! 
She—she accepted him, I 4vow, and then she threw him over.” 

“What a shame!” exclaimed Norah. “Though, to be sure, he 
might have been her father.” Then a shadow passed over her fair 
young brow, and she added wistfully, ‘“‘ Ah, Daisy! I’m thinking I 
know who she wanted all the time.” 

“Meaning me?” said Daisy, with a frank, saucy smile, that 
brought the mirth back to her face, and the sunshine to her heart. 

“Meaning you, sir!” she repeated playfully. “But it’s very 
conceited of you to think it, and very wrong to let it out. It’s not so 
wonderful, after all,” she added, looking proudly in his handsome 
young face: “I suppose I’m not the only girl that liked you, dear, 
by a many. I oughtn’t to expect it!” 

“The only one that’s /anded the fish !” laughed Daisy, stopping 
in the most effectual manner a little sigh, with which she was about 
to conclude her peroration. ‘You're mistaken about Miss Douglas, 
though,” he added. “I give you my word. She hadn’t your good 
taste, my dear, and didn’t see it! Look, Norah, there’s the very 
place I left Sullivan’s fishing-rod. He'll never get it again, so it’s 
lucky I bought his little brown horse. I wonder who found it. 
What a day that was! Norah, do you remember?” 

“* Remember |” 

So the conversation turned on that most interesting of topics— 
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themselves, and did not revert to Satanella or her doings. If Norah 
was satisfied, Daisy felt no wish to pursue the subject. However 
indiscreet concerning his successes, I think when a man has been 
refused by another lady, he says nothing about it to his wife. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


UNDIVIDED. 


THE late autumn was merging into early winter, that pleasantest 
of all seasons for those sportsmen who exult in the stride of a good 
horse and the stirring music of the hound. Even in Pall Mall true 
lovers of the chase felt stealing over them the annual epidemic, 
which winter after winter rages with unabated virulence, incurable by 
any known remedy. A sufferer—it would bea misnomer to call him 
a patient—from this November malady was gaping at a print-shop 
window, near the bottom of St. James’s Street, wholly engrossed in 
the performances of a very bright bay horse, with a high-coloured 
rider, flying an impossible fence, surrounded by happy hunting- 
grounds, where perspective seemed unknown. 

“D’ye think he’ll get over, Bill?” said a familiar voice, that could 
only belong to Daisy Walters, who had stolen unperceived behind 
his friend. 

“ Not if the fool on his back can pull him into it,” answered the 
other indignantly. And these comrades, linking arms, turned 
eastward, in the direction of their club. 

“‘How’s the missis ?” said Bill, whose boast it was that he never 
forgot his manners. 

“ Fit as a fiddle,” replied the happy husband. “ Had a long letter 
from Molly this morning. Sent her best love—no, scratched that 
out, and desired to be kindly remembered to you.” 

Molly, called after Lady Mary, was the eldest, and, in Bill’s 
opinion, the handsomest daughter, so he changed the subject with 
rather a red face. 

“ About to-morrow, now,” said Bill. “I’ve got Martingale to do 
my orderly. Are you game for a day with the stag ?” 

“Will a duck swim !” was the answer. “Norah is coming too. 
I shall mount her on Boneen. He’s own brother to the little horse 
that beat us at Punchestown.” 

“ Couldn’t do better in that country,” asserted his friend. “ He'll 
carry her like a bird, if she’ll wake him up a bit, and it’s simply 
impossible to get him down. By Jove, Daisy, there’s St. Josephs 
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going into the club. How seedy he looks, and how old! Hang me, 
if I won’t offer him a mount to-morrow. I wonder if he'll come. ” 

So this kind-hearted young sportsman, in whose opinion a day’s 
hunting was the panacea for all ills, mental or bodily, followed his 
senior into the morning-room, and proffered his best horse, with the 
winning frankness of manner that his friends found it impossible to 
resist. 

‘* He’s good enough to carry the Commander-in-Chief,” said Bill. 
“T’ve more than I can ride till I get my long leave. I should be 
so proud if you’d have a day on him; and if he makes a mistake, 
I'll give him to you. There !” 

St. Josephs was now on the eve of departure for the employment 
he had solicited. While his outfit was preparing, the time hung 
heavy on his hands, and he had done so many kindnesses by this 
young subaltern that he felt it would be only graceful and friendly to 
accept a favour in return, so he assented willingly, and Bill’s face 
glowed with pleasure. 

“Don’t be late,” said he. “Nine o'clock train from Euston. 
Mind you get into the drop-carriage, or they’ll take you on to the 
Shires. I'll join you at Willesden. And if we don’t have a real 
clinker, I’ll make a vow never to go hunting again.” 

Then he departed on certain errands of his own connected with 
the pugilistic art, and the General reflected sadly how it was a 
quarter of a century since he used to feel as keen as that reckless, 
light-hearted boy. 

He waited on high authorities at the War Office, dined with a field- 
marshal, and through a restless night dreamed of Satanella, for the 
first time since her disappearance. 

A foggy November morning, and a lame horse in the cab that took 
him to Euston Station, did not serve to raise his spirits. But for Bill’s 
anticipations of a “clinker,” and the disappointment he knew it 
would cause that enthusiast, the General might have turned back to 
spend one more day in vain brooding and regret. Arrived on the 
platform, however, he got into a large saloon-carriage, according to 
directions, and found himself at once in the midst of so cheerful a party 
that he felt it impossible to resist the fun and merriment of the hour. 

St. Josephs was too well known in general society not to find 
acquaintances even here, though he was hardly prepared to meet 
representatives of so many pursuits and professions, booted and 
spurred for the chase, and, judging by the ceaseless banter they 
interchanged, 

All determined to ride, each resolved to be first. 
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Soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, bankers, lawyers, artists, authors, men 
of pleasure, and men of business, holding daily papers they never 
looked at, were all talking across each other, and laughing incessantly, 
while enthroned at one end of the carriage sat the best sportsman 
and most popular member of the assemblage, whose opinions, like 
his horses, carried great weight, and were of as unflinching a nature 
as his riding, so that he was esteemed a sort of president in jack- 
boots. Opposite him was placed pretty Irish Norah, now Mrs. 
Walters, intensely excited by her first appearance at what she called 
“an English hunt,” while she imparted to Daisy, in a mellower 
brogue than usual, very original ideas on things in general, and 
especially on the country through which they were flying at the rate 
of forty miles an hour. 

“It’s like a garden where it’s in tillage, and a croquet-lawn where 
it’s in pasture,” said Norah, after a gracious recognition of the 
General, and cordial greeting to Bill, who was bundled in at Willes- 
den, panting, with his spurs in his hand. “Ah! now, Daisy, it’s 
little of the whip poor Boneen will be wanting for easy leaps like 
them. ” 

“ Wait till you get into the Vale,” said Daisy ; “and whatever you 
do, let his head alone. Follow me close, and if I’m down, ride over 
me : it’s the custom of the country.” 

The General smiled. 

“IT haven’t been there for twenty years,” said he; “but I can 
remember in my time we were not very particular. I shall follow my 
old friend,” he added, nodding to the president, whose nether 
garments were of the strongest and most workmanlike materials; 
“when a man has no regular hunting things, he wants a leader to 
turn the thorns, and from all I hear, if I can only stick to mine, I 
shall be in a very good place.” 

Everybody agreed to this, scanning the speaker with approving 
glances the while. St. Josephs, though wearing trousers and a 
common morning coat, had something in his appearance that denoted 
the practised horseman, and when he talked of “twenty years ago” 
his listeners gave him credit for those successes which, in all times, 
are attributed to the men of the past. 

“ Mrs. Walters must be a little careful at the doubles,” hazarded a 
quiet good-looking man who had not yet spoken, but whose nature 
it was to be exceedingly courteous where ladies were concerned. 
‘“‘ A wise horse that knows its own rider is everything in the Vale.” 

Norah looked in the speaker’s dark eyes with a quaint smile. 

“ Ah, then! if the horse wasn’t wiser than the rider,” said she, 
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“it’s not many leaps any of us would take without a fall!” and in 
the general laughter provoked by this incontestable assertion, a slight 
jerk announced that their carriage was detached from the train, and 
that they had arrived. 

Though it requires a long time to settle a lady in the saddle for 
hunting, even when in the regular swing of twice or thrice a week, 
and though Norah was about to enjoy her first gallop of the season, 
in a new habit, on a new horse, she and Daisy had ample leisure for 
a sober ride to the place of meeting, arriving cool and calm, pleased 
with the weather, the scenery, the company, and, above all, delighted 
with Boneen. 

They were accompanied by the General on a first-class hunter 
belonging to Bill, and soon overtaken by its owner, who, having 
lingered behind to jump a four-year-old over a tempting stile for 
educational purposes, had crushed a new hat, besides daubing his 
coat, in the process. 

“ Down already!” said St. Josephs. “What happened to him ? 
What did he do ?” 

“Rapped very hard,” answered Bill; ‘found his friend at 
home, and went in without waiting to be announced ;” but he 
patted the young pupil on its neck, and promised to teach it the 
trade before Christmas, nevertheless. Certainly, if practice makes 
perfect, no man should have possessed a stud of cleverer fencers than 
Soldier Bill. 

And now, as she reached the summit of a grassy ascent, there 
broke on Norah’s vision so extensive and beautiful a landscape as 
elicited an exclamation of amazement and delight. 

Mile after mile, to the grey horizon, stretched a sweep of smooth 
wide pastures, intersected by massive hedges, not yet bare of their 
summer luxuriance, dotted by lofty standard trees, rich in the gaudy 
hues of autumn, lit up by flashes of a winding stream, that gleamed 
here and there under the willows with which its banks were fringed. 
Enclosures varying from fifty to a hundred acres gave promise of as 
much galloping as the heart of man, or even woman, could desire. 
And scanning those fences, the Irish lady admitted to herself, though 
not to her companions, that from a distance they looked as formidable 
obstacles as any she had confronted in Kildare. 

“It’s beautiful!” said Norah. “It’s made on purpose for a hunt. 
Look, Daisy, there are the hounds! Oh, the darlings! And little 
Boneen, he sees them, too!” 

Gathered round their huntsman, a wiry, sporting-looking man on a 
thoroughbred bay horse, they were moving into sight from behind a 
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haystack that stood in a corner of the neighbouring field. Rich in 
colour, beautiful in shape, and with a family likeness pervading the 
lot as if they were all one litter, a fox-hunter would have grudged 
them for the game they were about to pursue—a noble red-deer, in 
so far tame that he was fed in a paddock, and brought to a condition 
that could tax the speed and endurance even of this famous pack. 
The animal had already arrived in a large van on wheels, drawn by 
a pair of horses, and surrounded by a levee of gaping rustics, whose 
eagerness and love for the sport reminded Norah of her countrymen 
on the other side of the Channel. 

“Will they let him out here, Daisy?” said she, in accents ot 
trembling excitement. “I wish they’d begin. What are we waiting 
for ?” 

“Your patience will not be tried much longer,” said the General, 
lighting a cigar. ‘ Here comes the Master, at a pace that looks as 
if the mare that landed him the Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, and 
the St. Leger had been made a cover-hack for the occasion !” 

“With the Derby winner of the same year for second horse !” 
added her husband. “If you want a pilot, Norah, you couldn’t do 
better than stick to Aim, heavy as he is !” : 

“TI mean to follow you, sir,” was the rejoinder. “If you don’t 
mind, Daisy, maybe I’ll be before ye.” 

Even while she spoke a stir throughout the whole cavalcade, and 
a smothered shout from the foot-people, announced that the deer had 
been enlarged. 

With a wild leap in the air, as though rejoicing in recovered 
liberty, the animal started off at speed, but in the least favourable. 
direction it could have taken, heading towards the ascent on the side 
on which the horsemen and a few carriages were drawn up. Then it 
slackened its pace to a jerking, springing trot—paused—changed its 
mind—lowered its head—dashed wildly down the hill, to disappear 
through a high thick bull-finch, and after a few seconds came again 
into view, travelling swift and straight across the Vale. 

The General smoked quietly, but his eye brightened, and he 
seemed ten years younger for the sight. 

“It’s all right now, ” said he; “the sooner they lay them on the 
better.” 

Soldier Bill, drawing his girths, looked up with a beaming smile. 

“They say there’s a lady, a mysterious unknown, in a thick veil, 
who beats everybody with these hounds,” he observed. ‘I wonder 
why she’s not out to-day.” 

“T think she s,” replied Daisy, shooting a mischievous glance at 
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haystack that stood in a corner of the neighbouring field. Rich in 
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them for the game they were about to pursue—a noble red-deer, in 
so far tame that he was fed in a paddock, and brought to a condition 
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his wife. “I fancied I caught the flutter of a habit just now behind 
the haystack. I suppose she’s determined to get a good start and 
cut Norah down!” 

Ere the latter could reply, the hounds dashed across the line of 
the deer. Throwing their tongues in full musical notes, they spread 
like a fan, with noses in the air; then, stooping to the scent, 
converged, in one melodious crash and chorus, ere they took to 
running with a grim, silent determination that denoted the extremity 
of pace. Every man set his horse going at speed. Nearly a dozen 
selected their places in the first fence—a formidable bull-finch. The 
rest, turning rather away from the hounds, thundered wildly down to 
an open gate. 

Amongst those who meant riding straight, it is needless to say, 
were Mrs. Walters and her three cavaliers. These landed in the 
second field almost together—Daisy, closely pursued by his wife, 
stealing through a weak place under a tree; the General sailing 
fairly over ali, and Bill, unable to resist the temptation of a gap, 
made up with four strong rails, getting to the right side with a 
scramble that wanted very litile of a nasty fall. 

The hounds were already « quarter of a mile ahead, with nobody 
near them but a lady on a black hunter, who was well alongside, 
going, to all appearance, perfectly at her ease ; while her groom, on 
a chesnut horse, left hopelessly behind, rode in the wake of the 
General, and wished he was at home. 

Daisy, whose ‘steeplechasing experience had taught him never to 
lose his head, was the only one of our party who did not feel a little 
bewildered by the pace. Taking in everything at a glance, he 
observed the black hunter in front sail easily over a fence that few 
horses would have looked at. There was no mistaking the style and 
form of the animal. ‘Of course it is!” he muttered ; “ Satanella, by 
all that’s inexplicable! We shall not catch them at ¢his pace, 
however!” Then, pulling his horse to let his wife come up, he 
shouted in her ear, “ Norah, that’s Miss Douglas !” 

Whether she heard him or not, the only answer Mrs. Walters 
vouchsafed was to lean back in her saddle and give Boneen a 
refresher with the whip. 

Unlike a fox, whose reasons are logical and well considered, a deer 
will sometimes turn at right angles for no conceivable cause, pursuing 
the new line with as much speed and decision as the old. 

In the present instance the animal, after leaping a high thorn 
fence with two ditches, broke short off in a lateral direction, under the 
very shadow of the hedge it had just cleared, and at the pace they 
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were going the hounds, as a natural consequence, overran the 
scent. 

Miss Douglas pulled up her horse, and did not interfere. There 
being, fortunately, no one to assist them, they flung themselves 
beautifully, swinging back to the line and taking it up again with 
scarcely the loss of a minute. The President, two fields off, 
struggling hard to get nearer, was perhaps the only man out who 
sufficiently appreciated their steadiness. Like Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, “he blessed them unaware.” Bill, I fear, did the other 
thing, for the fence was so high he never saw them turn, and 
jumped well into their midst, happily without doing any damage. 
This slight delay, however, had the effect of bringing Daisy, his 
wife, Soldier Bill, and the General into the same field with Miss 
Douglas. She heard the footfall of their horses, looked round, and 
set the black mare going faster than before. If—as, indeed, seemed 
probable—she was resolved not to be overtaken, the pack, streaming 
away at speed once more, served her purpose admirably. No horse 
alive could catch them ; and Satanella herself seemed doing her best 
to keep on tolerable terms at that terrific pace. The majority of the 
field had already been hopelessly distanced. The General found the 
superior animal he rode fail somewhat in the deep holding meadows. 
Bill was in difficulties, although he had religiously adhered to the 
shortest way. Even Daisy began to wish for a pull, and only little 
Boneen, quite thoroughbred, and as good as he was sluggish, kept 
galloping on, strong and as full of running as at the start. For more 
than a mile our friends proceeded with but a slight alteration in their 
relative positions—Satanella, perhaps, gradually leaving her followers, 
and the hounds drawing away from all five. In this order two or 
three flying fences were negotiated, and a fair brook cleared. Daisy, 
looking back in some anxiety, could not but admire the form in which 
Norah roused and handled Boneen. That good little horse, bred 
and trained in Ireland, seemed to combine the activity of a cat with 
the sagacious instincts of a dog. Like all of his blood, he only left 
off being lazy when his companions began to feel tired ; and Mrs. 
Walters, coming up with her husband, as they rose the hill from the 
waterside, declared, though he did not hear her, “I could lead the 
hunt now, Daisy, if you’d let me. Little Boneen’s as pleased as 
Punch! He'd like to pull hard, only he’s such a good boy he 
doesn’t know how !” 

Bill’s horse dropped its hind legs in the brook, and fell, but was 
soon up again with its rider. The General got over successfully ; 


nevertheless, his weight was beginning to tell, and the ground being 
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now on the ascent, he found himself the last of the five people with 
the hounds. 

At the crest of the hill frowned a black, forbidding-looking bull- 
finch ; on this side a strong rail; on the other, if a horse ever got 
there, the wncertainty, which might or might nef culminate in a rattling 
fall. Daisy glanced anxiously to right and left, on his wife’s behalf, 
but there was no forgiveness. They must have it, or go home! 
Then he watched how the famous black mare would acquit herself a 
hundred yards ahead of him, and felt little reassurred to detect 
such a struggle in the air while she topped the fence, as by no means 
inferred a pleasant landing where she disappeared on its far side. 

He wavered, he hesitated, and pulled his horse off for a stride ; 
but Norah's impatient “ Ah, Daisy! go on now!” urged him to the 
attempt, and he chanced it, with his heart in his mouth, for her sake, 
not his own. 

Taking fast hold of his horse’s head, he got over with a scramble, 
turning afterwards in the saddle to watch how it fared with his 
wife and littl Boneen. Her subsequent account described the 
performance better than could any words of mine. 

“When I loosed him off at it,” said she, “I just touched him on 
the shoulder with the whip to let him know he wasn’t in Kildare. 
He understood well enough, the little darling! for he pricked his 
ears, and came back to a slow canter ; but I'd like ye to have felt the 
bound he made when he rose to it! Such a place beyond! "Twas 
as thick as a cabbage-garden—dog-roses, honeysuckles, I’m not sure 
there wasn't cauliflowers, and all, twisted up together to conceal a 
deep, wide, black-looking hole, like a boreen.* Well, I just felt him 
give a sort of a kick, while he left the entire perplexity ten feet 
behind him, and when he landed, as light as a fairy, Daisy, I’m sure 
I heard him laugh !” 

Mrs. Walters, like most of her nation, abounded in enthusiasm. 
She could not forbear a little cry of delight at the panorama that 
opened before her, when she had effected the above-mentioned feat. 
To the very horizon lay stretched a magnificent vale of pasture, 
brightened by the slanting rays of a November sun. Far ahead, fleeting 
across the level below, sped a dark object, which she recognised for 
the deer ; a field nearer were the hounds, running their hardest, in a 
string that showed they too had caught sight of their game. Half- 
way down the hill she was herself descending the other lady was 
urging the black mare to headlong speed, very dangerous on such a 
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steep incline. Fifty yards behind Satanella came Daisy, and close 
on his heels, Norah, wild with delight, feeling a strong inclination to 
give Boneen his head, and go by them all. The little horse, how- 
ever, watched his stable-companion narrowly, while his rider’s eyes 
were riveted on the hounds. Suddenly she felt him shorten his stride 
and stop, with a jerk, that nearly shot her out of the saddle. 
Glancing at Daisy for an explanation, she screamed aloud, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

When she looked again, she was aware of her husband’s horse 
staring wildly about with the bridle over its head; of Daisy himself 
on foot ; and a few yards off the good black mare prostrate, motion- 
less, rolled up in a confused and hideous mass with her hapless rider. 

Down hill, at racing pace, Satanella had put her fore-feet through 
a covered drain, with the inevitable result—the surface gave way, 
letting her in to the shoulders, and a few yards farther on she lay 
across her mistress, with her neck broken, never to stir those strong, 
fleet limbs again. 

“Oh! Daisy, they’re both killed!” whispered Norah, with a 
drawn, white face, while her husband, busying himself to undo the 
girths, and thus extricate that limp, helpless figure from beneath the 
weight that crushed it so sorely, shouted for assistance to Soldier Bill 
and the General, who at that moment entered the field together. 

“T trust in heaven wot/” he replied aloud ; and, below his breath, 
even while his heart smote him for the thought, “‘ It might have been 
worse. My darling, it might have been you /”. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE BITTER END. 


Ir was indeed a sad sight for those joyous riders, exulting but a 
moment before in all the triumph and excitement of their gallop. 
Saddest and most pitiable for the General, thus to find and recognise 
the woman he had loved and lost. While they took her gently out 
from under the dead mare’s carcase, she groaned feebly, and they 
said, ‘ Thank God !” for at least there seemed left a faint spark of 
life. Assistance, too, was near at hand. As Norah observed, 
“*T wasn’t like Kildare, where ye wouldn’t have seen a shealing or 
maybe so much as a potato-garden for miles. But every farm here 
was kept like a domain, and they’d built a dwelling-house almost in 
every field.” Within a short distance stood the comfortable mansion, 
surrounded by its well-stocked fold-yards, of a substantial yeoman ; 
and Bill, with two falls, was there in two minutes! A few of the 
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second flight also, persevering resolutely on the line the hounds had 
gone, straggled up and did good service. What became of the 
field, and where the deer was taken, none of these had opportunity 
to ascertain. All their energies, all their sympathies, were engrossed 
by that helpless, motionless form, that beautiful rigid face, so wan 
and white, beneath its folds of glossy raven hair. 

Carrying her softly and carefully on a gate to a place of shelter, 
it looked as if they formed a funeral procession, of which the 
General seemed chief-mourner. 

His bearing was stern and composed, his step never faltered, nor 
did his hand shake ; but he who wrestled with the angel of old, and 
prevailed against him, could scarcely have outdone this loving, 
longing heart in earnestness of purpose and passionate pleading of 
prayer. 

“But once more!” was his petition. ‘‘ Only that she may know 
me, and look on me once more!” And it was granted. 

For two days Blanche Douglas neither spoke nor stirred. Mrs. 
Walters constituted herself head nurse, and never left her pillow. 
The General remained the whole time at the threshold of her 
chamber. 

The surgeon, a country practitioner of high repute, who saw her 
within an hour of her accident, committed himself to no opinion by 
word or sign, but shook his head despondingly the moment he 
found himself alone. The famous London doctor, telegraphed for at 
. once, preserved an ominous silence. He, too, getting into the fly 
that took him back to the station, looked grave and shook his head. 
The hospitable yeoman, who placed his house and all he had freely 
at the sufferer’s disposal, packing off the very children to their aunt’s, 
at the next farm, felt, as he described it, “ Downhearted—vacom- 
mon.” His kindly wife went about softly and in tears. Daisy and 
Bill hurried to and fro, in every direction, as required, by night and 
day; while Norah, watching in the darkened room, tried to hope 
against hope, and pray for that which she dared not even think it 
possible could be granted. 

The General looked the quietest and most composed of all. Calm 
and still, he seemed less to watch than to wait. Perhaps some 
subtler instinct than theirs taught him the disastrous certainty, 
revealed to him the inevitable truth. 

Towards evening of the second day Norah came into the passage 
and laid her hand on his shoulder, as he sat gazing vacantly from 
the window, over the fields and orchards about the farm. They 
loomed hazy and indistinct in the early winter twilight, but the scene 
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on which he looked was clear enough—a bright sunny slope, a golden 
gleam in the sky above, and on earth a dark heap, with a trailing 
habit, and a slender riding-whip clenched in a small gloved hand. 

“She has just asked for you,” whispered Norah. ‘Go to her— 
quick! God bless you, General! Try and bear it like a man !” 

The room was very dark. He stole softly to her bedside, and felt 
his fingers clasped in the familiar clinging touch once more. 

‘My darling!” he murmured, and the strong man’s tears welled 
up, thick and hot, like a child’s. 

Her voice came, very weak and low. “The poor mare!” she 
said ; “is she much hurt? It was no fault of hers.” 

He must have answered and told her the truth without knowing 
it ; for she proceeded, more feebly than before : 

“Both of us! Then it’s no use. I was going to give her to you, 
dear, and ask you to take care of her for my sake. Have you—have 
you. forgiven ?” 

“Forgiven!” His failing accents were even less steady than her 

own. 
“T vexed you dreadfully,” she continued. “I was not good 
enough for you. I see it all; and, if it could come again, I would 
never leave you—never! But I did it for the best. -I took great 
pains to hide myself away down here ; but I’m glad—yes, I’m very 
glad you found me out at last. How dark it is! Don’t let go my 
hand. Kiss me, my own! I know now that I did love you dearly 
—far better than I thought.” 

The feeble grasp tightened, stronger, stronger yet. The shadows 
fell, the night came down, and a pale moon threw its ghostly light 
into the chamber. But the face he loved was fixed and grey now, 
the hand he clasped was stiff and cold in death ! 

The General carried to India a less sore heart, perhaps, than he 
had expected. There was no room left for the gnawing anxiety, the 
bitter sense of humiliation, the persistent struggle against self, that 
distressed and troubled him in his previous relations with her he had 
loved so dearly, anc lost so cruelly even in the hour she became his 
own. He was graveand silent no doubt ; in feelings and appearance, 
many years beyond his real age; but every fresh grey hair, every 
additional symptom of decay, seemed only a milestone nearer home. 
Without speculating much on its locality, he cherished an ardent 
hope that soon he might follow to the place where she had gone 
before. None should come between them there, he thought, and 
they need never part again. 

Soldier Bill and Daisy saw the last of him when he left England : 
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the former rather envied every one who was bound for a sphere in 
which there seemed a possibility of seeing real service ; the latter, 
comparing his senior’s lonely life and blighted hopes with his own 
happy lot, felt a humbler, a wiser, and a better man for the contrast. 

Mrs. Walters, though losing none of her good-nature and genial 
Irish humour, became more staid in manner, altogether more 
matronly ; and though she went out hunting on occasion, certainly 
rode less boldly than before the catastrophe. Her sister Mary, 
however, who came over to stay with her about this time, kept up the 
family credit for daring, and would have taken Bill’s heart by storm 
(if she had not won it already) with the fearlessness she displayed in 
following him over the most formidable obstacles. After a famous 
day on Boneen, when she bustled that lazy little gentleman along in 
a manner that perfectly electrified him, Bill could hold out no longer, 
but placed himself, his fortunes, Catamount, and Benjamin, at her 
disposal. All these she was good enough to accept but the badger ; 
and that odorous animal was compelled to evacuate his quarters in 
the wardrobe for a more suitable residence out of barracks, at a 
livery-stable. So they were married in London, and inaugurated the 
first day of their honeymoon by a quick thing with the Windsor 
drag-hounds. 

Of Mrs. Lushington there is little more to be said. The sad fate 
of her former friend she accepted with the resignation usually 
displayed by those of her particular set, in the face of such afflictions 
as do not immediately affect themselves and their pleasures. She 
vowed it was very sad, talked of wearing black—but didn’t! and 
went out to dinner much as usual. Even Bessie Gordon showed 
more feeling, for she did cry when she heard the news, and appeared 
that night at a ball with swollen eyelids and a red place under her 
nose. Many people asked what had become of Miss Douglas. 
The answer was usually something to this effect— 

“Don’t you remember? Painful business; shocking accident. 
Killed out hunting. Odd story; odd girl. Yes—handsome, but 
very peculiar style.” 

They buried the good black mare where she fell. Long before the 
gtass was green over her grave rider and horse had been very 
generally forgotten. Yet in their own circle both had created no 
small sensation in their time. But life is so far like the chase that 
it admits of but little leisure for hesitation ; none whatever for regret. 
How should we ever get to the finish if we must needs stop to pick 
up the fallen, or to mourn for the dead ? 

In certain kind and faithful hearts, however, it is but justice to say 
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the memory of that hapless pair remains fresh and vivid as on the 
day of their fatal downfall. 

There is a stern, grey-headed soldier in the East who sees Blanche 
Douglas nightly in his dreams; and Daisy Walters, in his highest 
state of exultation, when he has been well carried, as often happens, 
through a run, heaves a sigh, and feels something aching at his heart, 
that recalls the black mare and her lovely wayward rider, while it 
reminds him in a ghostly whisper that “there never was one yet like 
Satanella !” 


THE END. 




















Rip VAN WINKLE IN THE 
GALLERY. 


HERE are the parliamentary orators of 1882 and 
of 1892? The Gladstones, the Brights, the Disraelis, 
the Lowes of the next ten years—and of the next? 

Thumbing Latin and Greek lexicons at Westminster, 
Eton, or Harrow; working hard for Fellowships at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; taking their first lessons in parliamentary oratory by 

asking questions now and then from the back benches of the House 
of Commons, or poring over the blue books in the Temple and 

Lincoln’s Inn, and keeping their eyes upon the newspapers for a 

vacant seat? You can hardly spend a couple of hours in the gallery 
of the House of Commons now and then, as it is my privilege to do 
once in ten or fifteen years, without asking yourself this question ; 

and without the prophetical eye you will be puzzled in glancing along 
the ranks of the Opposition and the Ministry to spot the head of the 

Government and the leader of the Opposition in 1882 and 1892. Yet 

you have only to turn to Dod to see how improbable it is that any 

of the parliamentary chiefs of to-day will be in their seats ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years hence. There are hardly half a dozen men of 
high parliamentary mark under fifty. Disraeli is sixty-seven. Glad- 
stone is sixty-three. Bright is sixty-one. Lowe, sixty. Mr. Bruce, 
fifty-seven. Mr. Cardwell, fifty-five. Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Forster, Mr. 

Goschen, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, and the Marquis of Hartington 

are the youngest men of Cabinet mark now on the Ministerial benches : 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy and Mr. Hunt on the front row of the Opposi- 

tion. These are all still under fifty, and Mr. Goschen and the 

Marquis of Hartington are only just forty. Most of the under- 

secretaries are, as it happens, still in the first blush of their manhood; 

and Mr. Gladstone, it is said, like Sir Robert Peel, is particularly 
anxious to press the flower of the House of Commons into the service 
of the State and to found a school of statesmen. But this of course 
is and must always be a work of time, and the present race of under- 
secretaries is not, I am sorry to say, particularly distinguished by its 
skill or eloquence in debate, or even, as far as it is permitted to us 
outsiders to judge, by its aptitude for the work of administration. 
Mr. Grant Duff is perhaps the most brilliant and striking represen- 
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tative of the class ; and what is Mr. Grant Duff but the perfection of 
mediocrity, a man who has pored over blue books, and the speeches 
and writings of Cobden and Bright, till he has coloured his mind 
with their ideas as a polypus takes the colour of the rock on which it 
feeds ? He has not a spark of native eloquence, no power apparently 
of spontaneous thought, when upon his legs in the House of Com- 
mons. He can and often does write thoughtful and suggestive essays 
for the perplexity of the group of shepherds, fishermen, and drysalters 
of the Elgin burghs. But this, apparently, is all; and Mr. Grant 
Duff is the only under-secretary who possesses even this gift. Take 
Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli out of their seats, and who is left to 
preserve the traditions of our parliamentary eloquence, to keep. the 
shades of Palmerston, of Peel, Canning, Pitt, and Fox still lingering 
about the Speaker’s chair as they now linger to listen to the speeches 
of the men who by their thought, wit, and eloquence still preserve 
the memory of the days when the House of Commons was the arena 
of all the proudest spirits of the Empire ? 

This, to my thinking, is with most of our parliamentary veterans 
the question of questions ; and it is a question that may well perplex 
the most sagacious of us. Yet, after all, it is not anew question. «It 
has been asked a dozen times within my recollection; I expect to 
hear it asked three or four times yet again before the century is out. 
It was asked in 1701, and asked without an answer. It will, I have 
not the slightest doubt, be asked in 1901, and asked then as it was in 
1701, and as it is asked to-day, without an answer. Yet if any of the 
658 M.P.’s who were then peering through the curtain which hangs 
between us and to-morrow had known how and where to look for a 
statesman and an orator, he might have been found on the back 
benches of the House, as the Premier of 1882 is perhaps to be found 
to-day, if we only knew how to distinguish a statesman and an orator 
from a chairman of quarter sessions, a colonial governor, or a 
puisne judge in the crowd of squires, Q.C.’s, Yorkshire cotton 
spinners, London brewers, and half-pay colonels who make up the 
rank and file of the House of Commons; and if in 1701 a political 
critic with the gift of second-sight had set his mark on “the sturdy, 
bull-necked, red-faced young member for Castle Riding, who looked 
like the son of a small farmer, and seemed by. his gait as if he had 
been brought up to follow the plough,” and pronounced him the 
Prime Minister of 1730, what would the House of Commons have 
thought of the selection? This plain Norfolk squire could hardly 
put ten words together in grammatical order, and stuttered and 
stammered till the House of Commons laughed in his face as it has 
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laughed in the face of a dozen Premiers on the back benches before 
now, and will yet laugh in the faces of a dozen more before Sir 
Charles Barry’s palace is as grey as Westminster Abbey. But Sir 
Robert Walpole knew how to lead the House of Commons, how to 
foil the opposition of a Pulteney, a Carteret, and a host of foes in 
and out of the House, how to govern a Court with a perverse and 
cantankerous king, with an heir apparent in opposition, and how to 
rule an empire single-handed, even when, according to the old 
epigram, England had to be ruled by “bad Latin.” Skip five-and- 
thirty years, and then take your seat on the Treasury bench with 
this sturdy, bull-necked Norfolk squire, look round the House, and ask 
him quietly who is to take the reins out of his hands when he shakes 
hands with the Speaker, and quits the scene to stroll off to the 
House of Lords, to hide his head in a coronet, and to take his seat 
with a sneer among the junior barons as one of the most insigni- 
ficant men in the country. The Tories furnished little more than 
rows of ponderous fox-hunters, fat with Staffordshire or Devonshire 
ale, men who drank to the king over the water, and believed that all 
the fund-holders were Jews ; men whose religion consisted in hating 
the Dissenters, and whose political researches had led them to fear, 
like Squire Western, that their land might be sent over to Hanover 
to be put in the sinking fund. The eloquence of these zealous 
squires, the remnant of the once formidable October Club, seldom 
went beyond a hearty aye or no; and the only man with the 
slightest touch of eloquence among the Whigs was a cornet in the 
Blues, with the down still upon his lip, who had been cashiered for 
one saucy speech, and made Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince 
of Wales for another. He was the leader of what Walpole called the 
boys, and Sir Robert turned his heels upon them when they asked 
for a place or two for themselves in the lower ranks of his Ministry 
in return for their votes. Yet in less than ten years this terrible 
cornet of horse, as plain William Pitt, was a more powerful and 
popular Minister than Sir Robert Walpole had been at the time of 
his greatest power and popularity. 

In the early days of this century the House of Commons contained 
so many groups of able and distinguished men that it was impossible 
for any one to sit out a single debate and then go home to ask where 
the orators and statesmen of the next generation were to be found. 
Yet I heard this question asked in the gallery only a few weeks 
before Lord Rockingham sent his private secretary into the House 
upon the strength of a thin octavo volume on the “Sublime and 
Beautiful,” and I still have a vivid recollection of a tall, handsome 
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young Irishman, with a sparkling eye and a Bardolph nose, strolling 
up into the gallery to ask one of the reporters what he thought of his 
maiden speech. “Nothing at all, Mr. Sheridan,” answered the 
reporter, in his bluff, downright way. “You are making a mistake. 
This is not in your line. Stick to your comedies; they will bring 
you fame. Take my word for it, your speeches in the House of 
Commons never will.” This was honest criticism of Woodfall’s, and, 
like all criticism with a little bitterness in it, was, I have no doubt, 
well meant. It brought a cloud over the brow of the Lessee of Drury 
Lane, and he rested his head on his hand thoughtfully for a moment. 
But it was only for a moment. “ You are wrong,” he said, looking 
round the House and brushing back his hair. “You are wrong. It 
is in me, and by God it shall come out!” It did not come out till 
ten years afterwards ; but when it did come it came with dazzling 
splendour in the Begum speech, a speech which carried the House off 
its feet, and placed the author of ‘‘ The School for Scandal” in the front 
rank of parliamentary orators. Pitt was marked out for high office 
from the first. ‘‘ He will be one of the first men in Parliament,” said 
a friend to Fox as Pitt sat down after his first speech. “He is so 
already,” answered Fox, with characteristic generosity. But Pitt is 
almost the only orator within my recollection who has not made 
himself at the expense of his audience. This was particularly the 
case with Fox. He entered the House very young, and with little to 
recommend him—a short, thick-set youth, with a head and shoulders 
like those of a codfish, a lack-lustre eye, and a husky voice—and did 
little else for five or six sessions but ask questions, offer suggestions 
which had perhaps been anticipated, or make observations which 
the Ministers rarely condescended to answer. “During five 
whole sessions,” as he used to tell his friends over a bottle of 
Madeira, “I spoke every night but one, and all I regret is that I did 
not speak on that night too.” This was the secret of Fox’s success 
as a parliamentary orator; and it was by practice of this sort that 
he rose with Burke and Pitt and Sheridan to the first place in 
the rank of parliamentary leaders, the Demosthenes of the House of 
Commons. 

The House of Commons attained the meridian splendour of its 
eloquence under these men ; and when they passed away the House 
of Commons, as an arena of the highest eloquence, suffered eclipse. 
Fox had fixed upon Lord Henry Petty as his political heir, and Pitt 
upon a tall handsome youth, with an equivocal pedigree, balanced by 
brilliant wit, high spirit, and an Oxford reputation, overlooking a 
quiet, demure “lad,” fresh from Cambridge, who sat with Canning, 
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Petty, Grey, Percival, and Romilly, on the fifth row of the House, 
hardly known beyond his own circle, and not to be known till thirty 
years afterwards out of the House as Viscount Palmerston. Pitt's 
protégé alone rose to anything like political distinction, and for a few 
years he kept alive the parliamentary traditions of the eighteenth 
century by his wit and eloquence, relinquishing power in the end to 
a series of scratch-Ministries, whose perversity, dulness, and mediocre 
abilities must have made Pitt and Fox turn in their shrouds in the 
Abbey. Lord Henry Petty soon disappeared in the scramble for 
power, hid his head in a coronet, and was hardly heard of again till 
the days of the Reform Bill, when “ all the fiddle-faddle of the Cabinet” 
was allotted to him as the most cautious and practical man at the 
board. 

The discussions upon the Reform Bill revived afresh all the fading 
recollections of parliamentary oratory, and brought many men of 
fluent tongues and brilliant parts to the front, men like Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lincoln, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, Sydney 
Herbert, Henry Brougham ; and all eyes were fixed upon these men 
as the future chiefs of the House of Commons. But one by one they 
all disappeared from the scene; one, and only one, the Paymaster of 
the Forces, and that one perhaps personally the least striking of any 
of them, rising to the first position in the House—Lord John. 
Even in 1831 and 1832 Lord Palmerston was almost as deep in the 
shade as he had been at five-and-twenty, when he was consulting 
Plumer Ward as to whether he was likely to prove competent for 
either of the offices which the Duke of Portland had offered him, 
the offices of Secretary at War and of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he was hesitating whether he had nerve enough to face the 
House, or wit enough to take part in a Cabinet conversation; and he 
was the last man in the House that any one but Cassandra would have 
pricked for the Premiership. Gladstone was upon the back benches 
of the Opposition with the proofs of his first volume, that on the 
relations of Church and State, in his pocket—one of the sternest 
Tories in the House; and Disraeli was upon the plains of Troy, 
surrounded by the tombs of heroes, watching the lightning play upon 
the crest of Mount Ida, and planning his revolutionary epic. The 
hope of the House of Commons centred in 1832 upon Lord Stanley 
and a Chancery barrister who had recently been brought into the 
House by the Marquis of Lansdowne for a close borough in Wilts, 
upon the strength of a brace of keen and picturesque articles in 
the Edinburgh Review upon Milton and Machiavelli and a speech 
at Willis’s Rooms ; and perhaps had any one then ventured to lay 
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his hand upon the author of “ Church and State,” who sat scowling 
behind Sir Robert Peel, hardly speaking three times in the course of 
the session, and upon the author of “ Vivian Grey ” and “ Alroy,” and 
selected them as the pariiamentary leaders and orators of the next 
ten or fifteen years, he would have been set down as a lunatic. You 
can see by turning to Macaulay’s Essay on Church and State what 
was thought of Gladstone even in 1839 ; and here you have his portrait 
drawn in the brightest colours of imagination as “a young man of 
unblemished character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern and unbending Tories who follow reluctantly 
and mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence are indis- 
pensable to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions 
they abhor.” What was thought of “ Vivian Grey ” at that time all the 
world knows. He was a clever adventurer, over head and ears in 
debt, and that was all, out of Lady Blessington’s drawing-room ; and 
when, after contesting half a dozen boroughs under the auspices of 
Joseph Hume and Daniel O’Connell, coquetting now with Radicals, now 
with Tories, and using both in turns, he at last rose, pale and nervous, 
with his speech in his throat, and asked leave to say a few words in reply 
to O’Connell, he was hooted down. He could not get in ten words 
without an interruption, a laugh, or a sneer, or a shout. “I sit down 
now,” said the pale spectre at last, shaking his ambrosial locks and 
drawing himself up to make his voice heard above the din, “ but 
the day shall come when you will hear me.” This was in 1836; 
and three or four years later, when Sir Robert Peel was forming his 
Administration, the member for Maidstone in a modest note offered 
his services to the Minister, thinking perhaps of nothing more than an 
under-secretaryship of £1,500 a year. He had been marked out for 
this by the clubs and the newspapers, and Douglas Jerrold in one of 
his “Q Papers” in Punch hits off the general expectation in sketching 
the probable Peel Administration thus :—“‘Of course Ben Disraeli 
will get a slice of secretaryship, may be allowed to nib a State quill if 
he must not use one.” But Sir Robert Peel did not think so. The 
list of his Administration carne out with Gladstone’s name, but 
without .Disraeli’s. But Disraeli, although thrown back five or six 
years, was not extinguished, and within the next ten years he was 
equal with “the handsome Gladstone,” and is to-day his only rival 
for the Premiership. 

I take only the most conspicuous cases that occur to me in 
looking through our parliamentary annals ; but these annals are, in 
fact, made up all through of the failures of brilliant men and the 
successes of men upon the back benches—of Walpoles, Pitts, Cannings, 
Palmerstons, and Disraelis ; and when men ask, as Sir George Lewis 
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did a few years ago, Where are the men to lead the House of 
Commons when Palmerston and Russell are gone? and as critics 
are asking now, when Gladstone and Disraeli are gone, the answer 
is—Upon the fifth row of the Ministerial and Opposition benches, 
where Gladstone and Disraeli themselves sat for years, and where 
Palmerston and Russell spent the first part of their parliamentary 
careers. The hour will bring the men; and if the past is an index 
to the future, I should say that the Premier of 1892 is now sitting 
below the gangway, taking anything but a conspicuous part in the 
discussions upon the ballot, but perhaps pondering deeply over some 
of those thorny questions which blanch the cheeks of men upon 
the Treasury bench—questions of Church and State, questions of 
land tenure, and questions of taxation; that the leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition is trying his ’prentice hand upon a novel or 
a political squib, the Chancellor of the Exchequer writing leading 
articles in Sergeants’ Inn for the Zimes or the Pall Mail Gazette, the 
Lord Chancellor coaching Wranglers at Oxford, and the ablest and 
most powerful orator of St. Stephen’s, the “‘ Tribune of the People,” 
making his first speech from a tombstone in the churchyard of a 
Northern borough upon the 25th clause of the Education Act. 
Looking back, it seems but yesterday that most of the men in the 
present Administration were in these positions: Mr. Bright making 
his first speech upon church rates from a tombstone in the old 
churchyard of Rochdale, Mr. Lowe writing for the Zimes, Mr. 
Gladstone sitting below the gangway making his mark by tearing the 
Divorce Bill to pieces, and Mr. Disraeli writing “‘Coningsby,”—and 
that which has been is that which shall be. Men turn up in the 
House of Commons as they turn up hardly anywhere else—men 
who have been the oracles of coteries from their birth, who have gone 
through the regular process of gold medals, senior wranglerships, and 
double firsts, who have nightly sat down amid tumultuous cheering in 
debating societies, and can harangue with unruffled forehead and 
unfaltering voice from one end of a dinner table to the other, who 
on all occasions have something to say, and can speak with fluency 
on what they know nothing about, collapsing the instant they find 
themselves upon their feet with the Speaker and the reporters before 
them; and on the other hand, fellows whom the women have long 
deplored, and the men long pitied, as having “no manner,” who blush 
when you speak to them and blunder when they speak to you, 
suddenly jumping up in the House, with a self-confidence which is 
only equalled by their consummate ability: and in this fact lies all 
our hope of the future. 












OurR BIRTHDAYS. 
BY MRS. G. LINNAEUS BANKS. 


S seasons come and seasons go 


fi ZAKS, We mark their passage thus,— 











r AS y, First buds, then leafage, fruitage, snow ; 
~> And so the cycies round and grow, 
And mark their sum on us. 





Ay, all the ages that have flown 
Since Adam saw the sun 

Have laid their impress on our own, 

And we when babes are fuller grown 
Than he when life seemed done. 


And,—born into an older world, 
A philosophic race, 
We have Time’s coiled-up scroll uncurled, 
Rent Earth’s green veil, with tears impearled, 
To scan her wrinkled face. 


We say those wrinkles represent 
fEans of ages gone ; 

And in our wisdom self-content, 

Proclaim how strata reft and rent 
Are birthdays stamped in stone. 


And,—busied tracing back the growth 
Of this terraqueous sphere— 

Is it forgetfulness, or sloth, 

That makes us yearly grow more loth 
To count our birthdays here ? 


Ah, no! In youth we sprang to greet 
Each birthday as it came, 

Until,—maturity complete— 

Years seemed to run with flying feet 

And bear a cross of flame. 
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We feel not, while fresh seasons pass, 
Their footsteps on our brow, 

Until some clear, unflattering glass 

Reveals the wrinkles, which, alas ! 
Are furrowed by their plough. 


And as these furrows indicate 
The throes of strife or pain, 

The heart that was in youth elate 

In age bends ‘neath too sad a weight 
Its birthdays to sustain. 


What marvel we pass mournfully 
Remembrancers of care, 
Epochs of mutability, 
Of passion, strife, or agony, 
If such our birthdays were ! 
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A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST.* 
BY THE REV. J. M. CAPES, M.A. 


HEN I was a young man, I used to be surprised to 

hear it said by those who were older and wiser 
than myself, that it is impossible to write a good 
life of any eminent person unless one sympathises 
with his opinions and admires his character. I imagined that 
the history of a human heart and understanding can be studied 
solely from without, like the wheels and cranks of a steam-engine ; 
and that all that is necessary for its comprehension is an intelligent 
candour and a determination to be just and true. As I grew older, 
I came to see that such a view is, on the whole, or at least in nearly 
every case, untenable. I learnt to recognise the infinite complexities 
of emotion, thought, and habit, which go to make up the individu- 
ality of all but the most trivial and commonplace minds; and the 
impossibility of getting at the hidden secrets of a man’s life without 
some measure of affection and respect. We cannot coolly take one 
another to pieces like an ingenious puzzle, and analyse each element 
in our brother’s nature, with the impassive deliberation of a surgical 
anatomist, without doing grievous injustice to the truth. Every one 
who is good for anything is many sided in his external aspects, and 
these aspects can only be rightly interpreted by entering into that 
inner life of which they are the outer manifestation, and which is 
closed to all but those who to a considerable extent feel as he felt 
and think as he thought. 

And this sincere agreement is all the more necessary when the 
subject of a biography or biographical sketch has played an important 
part in the course of the lives we are ourselves leading. When we 
write about one whom we have known personally, or who has been 
intimately concerned in the political or religious movement in which 
we have ourselves felt a keen interest, it is more than ever important 
to enter into the inner life of any mind of whose outward workings 
we wish to form an adequate estimate. Unless we substantially take 
the same views of things, and approach the solution of the problems 








* “Essays, Critical and Historical,” by J. H. Newman, formerly Fellow of 
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of life from the same side, it is often hard to know what a great 
writer really means by what he says. To us his words may be dark 
or cloudy, when in reality to himself they are full of meaning. His 
theories may seem to be baseless fancies, when in truth, to his 
apprehension, they may have been resting upon some sure basis of 
truth or fact, if only we could see with his eyes and share his modes 
of thought. Every man who labours to classify his ideas and reduce 
his convictions to a system must necessarily have adopted some sort 
of metaphysical theory as to the laws of belief and knowledge. He 
may have done this unconsciously, just as a student may become a 
good mathematician without examining the mental steps by which 
we first attain to the abstract conceptions of space and number. But 
in the midst of the conflicts of argument and the agitations of doubt he 
must have practically adopted some final test or other as to the only 
possible sources of human certainty, to which he will again and again 
betake himself in the secrecy of his own reflections. 

When, then, we criticise the writings of any profound or earnest 
thinker, with whom we seem to disagree on these very fundamental 
laws, we are conscious of a special difficulty in our endeavours to do 
full justice to his words. I say we seem to disagree, because, after 
all, in every such instance the disagreement may be more verbal than 
real, and the result of defective knowledge rather than of radical 
difference of idea. If it is hard to get at the secrets of one’s own 
nature, how much harder it is to pierce through the shadows which 
shroud the depths of other minds. If in one’s own case we are 
perpetually in peril of mistaking visions for realities, and the tricks of 
rhetorical legerdemain for the rigorous logic of the siccum Jumen, with 
what caution and charity should we decide as to what are the ultimate 
laws of thinking which are adopted by others, of whom, with all our 
common humanity, we can at the best know so little. 

It is with the fullest consciousness of these difficulties that I am 
attempting an outline of the parallel and the contrast presented by 
the two most influential theological teachers of the last half century 
in England. The moment seems opportune for such a sketch. The 
grave has but lately closed on all that is mortal of Professor Maurice ; 
and in republishing his old Anglican Essays, Dr. Newman has com- 
pleted that story of his own life which he gave to the world in his 
brilliant and touching “ Apologia.” Circumstances appear to have 
induced him to withdraw altogether from the urgent controversies of 
the day, and his career as a thinker and a religious leader may be 
considered as personally complete. He is also the last man to 
complain of any honest effort to paint him as he is and always has 
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been ; not, of course, morally, or with even the slightest invasion of 
the privacy of home life; but solely as a study of psychological 
interest to his contemporaries and to all who have come within the 
range of his influence. His ‘‘ Apologia” was the work of one who longs 
for that human sympathy which depends upon a correct appreciation 
of one’s personal history. As a piece of autobiography it stands 
alone among modern memoirs. His recent collection of ‘“‘ Verses on 
Religious Subjects,” again, was a further proof of his inability to 
remain shut up in a cold isolation from his generation ; while this 
last republication of his old reviews, chiefly from the British Critic, 
furnishes a final proof of his desire to be understood by all who 
retain him in their remembrance, their respect, or their affection. A 
man who thus hangs up his own portrait for all passers-by to examine 
will be the first to admit the right of the spectator to analyse as well 
as to study it. 

On first thoughts it may be imagined that the characters of these 
two great leaders of a generation now passing away present merely 
points of contrast, and that they are like one another only in the con- 
sistency with which they have spent their lives in promoting, each 
according to his own view, the cause of true religion. And if their 
personal histories are to be estimated solely from the study of their 
detailed opinions, certainly it would be difficult to conceive anything 
more absolutely unlike than the natures of Professor Maurice and 
Dr. Newman. Yet, with all this divergence of tendency, there was 
always a singular identity in the modes in which they sought to 
explain the mystery of human life in harmony with a belief in the 
elementary ideas of Christianity. Both to Maurice and Newman 
Christian truth presented itself in immediate connection with a belief 
in the living presence of Christ in a vast organised institution, by 
virtue of which presence it became the divinely appointed instru- 
ment for the conveyance of spiritual life to the human soul. And it 
is only by recognising this elementary conception in their minds that 
we can find a key to the lifelong processes of their thoughts, or do 
justice to the singular uniformity of idea and conduct which has 
distinguished each of them alike. 

And this characteristic of the two men is all the more remarkable 
because in this respect they were so unlike the rest of the world, as 
the world was when they began to write. Forty years ago the whole 
tendency of the prevailing religious thought was towards an absolute 
individualism. ‘That same individualism which is the characteristic 
of our political and social theories had taken possession of our 
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indeed a semblance of the older living Church theory ; but in their 
hands it had become a dry and lifeless hypothesis upon paper, and 
was as different from those ideas which captivated Newman and 
Maurice alike, as a marble statue is different from the warm and 
breathing reality of a living man. With the old fashioned High 
Churchmen, the Christian Church was nothing more than the histo- 
rical depository of a body of traditional doctrine, ruled by a body of 
bishops who were genealogically descended from the Apostles. It 
combined in itself the functions of the Record Office and the 
Herald’s College in social and literary life. The notion of the 
Church as the spiritual body of Christ, living her mystic life from 
act to act through the presence of Christ Himself within her, had 
vanished from the English Church. She had got rid of sacerdotalism 
altogether, except that she retained its ancient intolerance, and 
repeated a few fragments of its characteristic phrases. 

To the Evangelical party, whose ecclesiastical theory was based 
upon the purest individualism, this form of High Church doctrine 
was utterly repulsive. In their eyes, the Christian Church as a 
corporate body and as the channel of grace and knowledge had no 
existence at all. It was made up of a multitude of single believers, 
and was, in fact, invisible. The Church, according to their idea, 
had no real function at all to fulfil in the regeneration’ of the 
world. Historically speaking, it had vanished altogether out of sight. 
When individual believers were fortunate enough to know one 
another and to be able to associate together, they could unite for the 
purposes of preaching and devotion, and call themselves a Church ; 
and in the sight of God the only real Church consisted of the multi- 
tude of these unknown believers in all parts of the world. 

Now and then, indeed, some new or revised theory was put forth 
which seemed to substitute a practical reality for the visions of the 
Evangelical and the lifeless formalism of the High Church party ; but 
such schemes were totally unlike the great spiritual conceptions of 
Maurice and Newman. In those days Arnold was a living power in 
the Church. How far the practical revival of religious life which we 
now witness is really due to his work and his writings, it is not easy 
to say. His influence as a school reformer is not easy to over- 
estimate. In this respect he was emphatically the one great man of 
his age ; and he was sustained by that gift of moral courage which 
upheld Dr. Newman in his earlier struggles with Ultra-Protestantism, 
and which was even more strikingly manifest in Mr. Maurice’s whole 
life. As a religious reformer, Arnold’s power was far less. He dis- 
liked evangelicalism with a genuine aversion ; but as to the sacerdotal 
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theory of the Church, it is not too much to say that he bitterly 
detested it. For anything approaching to mysticism he had not the 
faintest sympathy ; and the imaginative faculty, so far as it existed in 
his nature, was rather the growth of academic culture than any well- 
spring of theological and spiritual suggestions as to the interpretation 
of the mystery of life. He touched the momentous Biblical and 
doctrinal questions which have since agitated the Church with a 
tentative hand, and in a certain spirit of eclecticism which has 
nothing in common with the intense “ personality” which is charac- 
teristic of Newman and of Maurice. 

So far as I can judge, the one happy change in English Church 
life to which Arnold specially contributed is the abolition of cant in 
conversation and writing on religious topics. And this change is 
really wonderful. When Arnold first began his work at Rugby it 
was the rarest thing in the world to hear religious subjects discussed 
with serious earnestness, unaccompanied with some artificial solemnity 
of manner and technicality of language. The freedom, the simplicity, 
and the directness with which all kinds of theological matters are 
now talked about in all kinds of company, with no sense of incon- 
gruity and without any Pharisaical assumption of superior piety, were 
unknown two generations ago. The entire character of periodical 
literature is in this respect radically altered. Religion was a thing 
that was tabooed in good society, and the parliamentary and news- 
paper discussions on theology and the Christian view of morals, which 
are now thought perfectly natural and right, would have been simply 
impossible. Towards the introduction of these new habits no man 
contributed so much as Arnold. In fact, for a time he stood almost 
alone. Certainly he was at first quite alone among the prominent 
men of his day. If religion, he argued, is a thing which enters into 
the whole course of our daily lives, why should religion alone be 
banished from ordinary conversation, or only made a subject, both in 
the pulpit and out of it, for ridiculous conventionalities of phrase and 
a half-hypocritical gravity of manner and unctuousness of voice ? 

When, however, he betook himself to the framing of some definite 
theory as to the organic action of the Christian Church, as opposed 
to the individualism of the Evangelicals and the nascent sacerdotalism 
of Oxford, Arnold was not in advance of his time, nor was he capable 
of those aspirations which led Newman and Maurice to their several 
conclusions. LEcclesiastically, he was essentially a politician. When 
he identified the Church with the State, it was on a conception totally 
different from that theory of comprehensiveness which is now gaining 
ground in the Church, and which is being put forward as the only 
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basis upon which the Anglican Establishment can be logically upheld. 
That view which would, on principle, retain the Ritualists, the 
Liberals, and Evangelicals within the ample fold of the national 
Church, does not appear to have entered Arnold’s imagination. So 
far as the then living Oxford school was concerned, he by implication 
fiercely denounced the comprehensive principle. He was, as nearly as 
is now possible, an Erastian of the seventeenth century pattern. 

One other past attempt to form a theory of the Church deserves a 
passing notice, on account of its utter unattractiveness to minds like 
those of Maurice and Newman. ‘This invention was first put into 
shape, or rather into epigrammatic words, by Bishop Daniel 
Wilson of Calcutta, at that time Rector of Islington, and the 
recognised chief of the Evangelical party in London, if not. in all 
England. He claimed to be the upholder of what he called 
“Evangelical truth and Apostolical order,” and the phrase became 
the watchword of large numbers of his school, and the laughing stock 
of those who saw into its pretentious shallowness. There was some- 
thing verging on the ludicrous in this notion of dividing Christian 
doctrine from the institution of bishops, calling the one Evangelical 
and the other Apostolical, as if Gospel truth required to be shut up, 
as it were, in a box, to prevent the vagaries to which it would inevit- 
ably lead those who embraced it, unless held in check by some force 
external to itself. The scheme was, in truth, nothing but a device 
for making a good case against the Dissenters of the time. In what 
way were Evangelicals within the Church better than the Evangeli- 
cals of nonconformity, unless there could be set up some sort of 
Scriptural authority for episcopal orders? ‘“‘ Evangelical truth” was, 
therefore, to be preserved intact, apart from all taint of High Church 
superstitions on sacrament and on the priesthood, and it was to be 
guarded by this “ Apostolical” institution of bishops. Thus the 
Gospel was to be kept in order by a species of afterthought of the 
Apostles, when their Divine Master had left them to arrange for the 
preaching of the truths which he had given into their charge. Hence- 
forth, ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only” was to continue to be the 
religion of Protestants, z.¢., of all real Christians, but it was to be 
placed in the keeping of a succession of bishops, under whom alone 
it was possible that its preaching might not degenerate into extra- 
vagances and irregularities. The idea was at least new; but in the 
eyes of men who valued the Church as the divinely ordained organ 
for the salvation of a miserable humanity, it did not rise even to the 
dignity of a caricature. 

In some respects, on the other hand, the condition of English 
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society was propitious for a revival of religious life. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has sketched this condition with much truth and force in the 
sermon whose title I have placed at the head of this paper. The 
whole sermon, indeed, deserves to be studied, as a careful and well 
written account of Maurice’s general character, from the point of view 
of one who derived no little help from his teaching, without abso- 
lutely adopting it in all respects. To a certain extent, I think that 
Mr. Brooke regards the dogmatic identity between Maurice and 
Newman as having been more real than I conceive to have been the 
case. But, on the whole, the sermon is one of his happiest and 
most timely. 

Surrounded, then, by phantom theologies, Newman and Maurice 
began the labour of their days. Newman, being the elder of the two 
by a few years, had already settled the foundations of his faith, and 
had begun the formal propagation of that faith, while Maurice was 
still clearing up his own doubts, and ascertaining whether he could 
honestly enter the ministry of the Church of England. For it is very 
noticeable that neither the one nor the other was brought up in those 
views of Christianity to the development of which he finally devoted 
the toils of his life. Though from his earliest years Newman held 
the strictly orthodox ideas on vicarious atonement, on eternal punish- 
ment, and other kindred doctrines, yet, as he tells us in his “‘ Apologia,” 
he was in no sense of the word an Anglican Churchman, accepting 
the Evangelical framework of orthodoxy, with all its positive indi- 
vidualism. It was after his ordination that he learnt to believe in the 
Christian Church as a Church, chiefly through the influence of Keble 
and Hurrell Froude. Maurice was brought up as a Unitarian, and it 
was mainly, I imagine, through the influence of Coleridge that he 
adopted the doctrines of the Church in the peculiar forms which 
they assumed in his mind. And it seems to me undeniable that the 
influence of his early training never left Maurice. Rather it was 
through his profound conviction of that eternal relationship between 
God and man, in which Unitarianism differs from orthodoxy, that he 
was led to put forward a belief in the universal fatherhood of God as 
the basis of his theological system. He engrafted this idea upon the 
existing phraseology, the creeds, and the sacramental beliefs of the 
past. But “ orthodox,” in any exact sense, he never was. 

From the moment, however, that he began .to teach as a clergy- 
man, his whole mind was filled with the conception of that great 
institution which Newman called the Church Catholic, and he himself 
the kingdom of Christ. And in both cases this conception differed 
from all existing popular English notions, in that it looked upon the 
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living presence of Christ in this body as the one source of its reality, 
as a spiritual institution, all other ideas of the Church being hypo- 
.crisies or barren mockeries. From the first, this recognition of the 
essential nature of the Church seems to have been grasped by New- 
man in its full significance. Except in its application to the Roman 
development of the Church idea, there is no substantial difference 
between the opinions which he now holds and those with which he 
. at once aroused, agitated, and charmed his followers in the first 
period of his work. His early writings abound with passages of 
scorn and sarcastic dissection alike of the old dry Anglican theory 
and of the Low Church and the current establishmentarianism of the 
time. The Church, he exclaims in his review of Palmer’s once well 
known treatise, is, in the judgment of the day, not “the Catholic 
Church,” but the mere “Church of England,” or “the National 
Religion,” or “the religion of the majority ;” not Apostolic, but 
“by law established ;” while, in place of unity and sanctity, even 
orthodox divines have been full of “ our venerable establishment,” 
‘part and parcel of the law of the land,” “‘ the Episcopal Church,” 
“Protestantism,” “the glorious memory,” “ Martin Luther,” and 
“civil and religious liberty all over the world.” In short, he winds 
up in one of his most cutting epigrams, the age “has taken tavern 
toasts for the notes of the Church.” From another essay, written not 
long afterwards, I am tempted to quote some singularly forcible 
passages, in which he paints the vitalising effects of the supernatural 
indwelling of Christ in the Church, in words which are identical with 
Roman theory, but want of space forbids it. It is enough, however, 
to refer to them, as exhibiting the clearness with which from the first 
he mastered the great fundamental idea upon which his imagination 
has fed itself in unbroken repose up to his latest years. 

With Maurice the form of the conception was radically distinct. 
With Newman, the Church Catholic stood alone in the midst of a 
world lying in wickedness ; and whatever might be said of good men 
outside its pale, it could have no existence as the Church beyond 
the limits of a transmitted Apostolical succession of bishops. 
Maurice, so far as I can understand him, identified, organically, the 
Church with the whole human race. All humanity, in his view, 
constituted the kingdom of Christ; and from Christ, as its king, 
are perpetually flowing out streams of grace and truth, often through 
dogmatic creeds, sacraments, and other ordinances, but not exclu- 
sively confined to them. “The Church,” he says, in his “ Theolo- 
gical Essays,” “is human society in its normal state ; the world, that 
same society rregular and abnormal. The world is the Church 
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without God ; the Church is the world restored to its relation with 
God, taken back by Him into the state for which He created it.” 

In this view there is, of course, hardly anything that is new or 
peculiar, regarded as a doctrinal theory. Maurice’s peculiarity lay in 
the application of the term “Church” to the world, whether as 
transformed into a multitude of good Christians, or as a mixture of 
the bad and the good together. Even the most rigid of Roman 
Catholics would hold that Christ is by divine right king of all the 
world, and that the wicked, whether within or without the Roman 
Church, are simply subjects rebelling against their lawful master. 
Indeed, this is the very essence of extreme Ultramontanism. As to 
the framework which Rome holds to have been ordained by Christ 
for the organisation of his kingdom, including the perpetual presence 
of his Vicegerent, it not only is absent from the system of Maurice, 
but it does not seem ever to have exerted that charm upon his 
imagination by which so many devout minds have been fascinated. 
Whether this was from a deficiency in the true historic and poetic 
elements in his nature, or from the influence of his early creed, or 
from a distinct theological rejection of the Roman and the Anglo- 
Catholic ideas, I cannot pretend to determine. Certainly it is 
surprising that with his strong conviction of the essential organic 
unity of Christendom in Christ, he never seems to have been attracted, 
even in fancy, by the Roman claim. 

Like Newman, again, Maurice lived in an ideal world. It could 
not be otherwise in every attempt to bring his theory into harmony 
with existing facts. But there is this difference between the two, 
that Newman has always lived in an ideal world of the past, and 
Maurice in an ideal world of the future. Newman never felt any 
hearty sympathy with the characteristic life of his own day, except 
under its more refined literary aspects. In his estimate, the world 
is not moving onward by any of its own native forces towards a 
gradual absorption into the Church of Christ. He has always looked 
upon its politics, its economies, its physical science, its engineering 
triumphs, its manufacturing and commercial enterprise, with a cold 
and critical and almost unfriendly eye. To him it has always been 
“the king’s daughter,” and her alone, who “is all glorious within.” 
Where Christ is recognised and obeyed, there is life and beauty ; and 
all else bears on its face and in its heart the taint of original sin and 
of alienation from God. Hence the delight with which he always 
dwelt upon the patriotic period, when the imagination so easily 
transfigures the forms of ordinary bishops and divines into shapes of 
austere and saintly loveliness. Hence that union of picturesque 
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truth and absolute unreality which characterises such works as his 
“Church of the Fathers.” The living prelates of the England and 
of the Rome of to-day may be men of the most earthly mould, and 
only the most robust faith can detect anything in them and in their 
official proceedings which approaches the high Christian type. But 
it is easy to close one’s eyes to these disturbing realities, to the 
intrigues and violence of a Vatican Council, and to let the fancy revel 
in pictures of those “ancient, holy, and happy times,” as Newman 
called them in one of his earlier dedications ; and so to find rest for 
the troubled soul. 

Maurice, on the contrary, was a man keenly in sympathy with the 
movements of his own contemporaries, though he was often bitterly 
conscious of the far-off distance when his theory would become an 
actual truth of fact. It was not only as a natural conclusion from 
his view of the world as a sort of dormant Church, but was a 
necessity of his temperament, that he should watch the whole present 
course of human thought and action, as exhibiting the gradual, 
though dilatory and spasmodic, return of the world to its normal 
condition as the kingdom of Christ. Thence sprang his marked 
power over those who came within his personal circle, who were 
disgusted with the undisguised godlessness of the ordinary energies 
of these busy and self-satisfied times. He did not attempt to 
enlighten their understandings with definite theological doctrines, as 
indeed he set little value upon clear definiteness of doctrine in his 
own case. But he showed them the religious idea in practical action ; 
and even those who were little able to enter into his intellectual 
characteristics were impressed with the grand conception that 
Christianity is a religion much more than a creed. They took up 
his peculiar phrases, and repeated them with much comfort to them- 
selves, not caring very much whether these phrases represented any 
exact thoughts in their own minds, or whether such vague thoughts 
as they might suggest corresponded to the objective facts of human 
history, both past and present. 

In one remarkable respect the personal careers of both Newman 
and Maurice have been strikingly alike. Each of them has led on 
his followers to a goal for which he was at first but little prepared, 
and from which he would probably have shrunk in terror had it at 
first presented itself in all its naked reality before his eyes. And 
their practical power in their generation was most materially increased 
by these conditions under which they worked. Unlike reformers in 
general, they had no preconceived, fully developed system of con- 
clusions, which they might press in all its completeness upon those 
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whom they wished to convert. When Newman wrote his “ Arians of 
the Fourth Century,” and joined in the publication of the “ Tracts 
for the Times,” the thought that these speculations would lead him 
to Rome and to an acceptance of the figment of Papal Infallibility, 
never crossed his mind, even as a suspicion. He made sure of 
his premises, and left the conclusions to take care of themselves. 
And thus they did take a most unexpected shape by slow degrees, 
while he himself ended by bringing a crowd of proselytes to the feet 
of the Pope. Maurice, in like manner, taught a modification of the 
orthodox language, from which, quite unwittingly, he had extracted 
all orthodox meaning, without the faintest forethought of a day when 
his followers would object to the language as well as the interpreta- 
tion, or at least would insist upon a definiteness of interpretation 
from which his whole nature shrank with distaste and dread. In 
both cases English Churchmen would have vehemently rebelled 
against the teaching of their leaders, if those leaders themselves had 
prematurely placed before them the conclusions to which they were 
in reality, though unconsciously, prompting them. 

When, then, in their advancing years, Newman was brought face 
to face with the dogma of Papal Infallibility, and Maurice with 
the advanced views on Biblical inspiration and criticism, how 
are we to account for the fact that, both alike, they seemed 
unable to appreciate the force of the teachings of their whole 
lives? Newman has submitted to the tyrannical imposition of an 
article of belief which destroys the very foundation of that historical 
Church in which he has hitherto recognised the perpetual indwelling 
presence of Jesus Christ. Maurice familiarised himself with the latest 
researches of the critical spirit into the old territory of orthodoxy, 
with the argument of those who altogether deny the truth of the 
old views of Scripture inspiration, and yet he never felt the force of 
their conclusions, or seemed to suspect that his own system must 
either lead logically to their recognition, or must be set aside as a 
mere play upon words and a formless vision. 

The answer to the difficulty appears to me to be found in the 
essentially subjective character of the ultimate processes of thought 
by which both Newman and Maurice attained their personal con- 
victions on spiritual things. Maurice is nearly always subjective in 
his treatment of the difficulties which he set himself to solve. It is the 
correspondence of one particular interpretation of theological or 
Biblical teaching with his own moral nature, which seems to him to be 
decisive as to its truth. His tests are within himself and within other 
men’s breasts also, as he reads the humanity common to himself 
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and the rest of mankind. Whatever, therefore, be the formidable 
nature of the hard, logical arguments of the modern school, they do 
not affect his belief, because they do not reach down to that inner 
spiritual life of which his own past teaching was the outward 
expression. Newman has been far less subjective in his expositions 
of the superstructure of his beliefs: Yet even in them it is not 
difficult to detect an occasional reference to his personal history, as 
that of a human soul, living under the immediate Providential action 
of Divine power, and as furnishing him with tests of truth with which 
no logical or philosophical difficulties can interfere. In his “ Gram- 
mar of Assent” he has formulated his theory of certainty with 
careful elaboration and with an exquisite fertility of illustration. 
Yet, unless his words have a meaning entirely beyond my compre- 
hension, he seems to rest his sole ultimate certainty upon pure 
emotion, and to be as subjective as Maurice ever was. And thus he 
has brought himself to acquiesce in the Vatican violation of historical 
truth, and to submit to the scandalous intrigues and despotism by 
which it has been forced upon the Roman Catholic world. He 
abhors, but he submits, because after all he has ever been in the habit 
of testing outward truths by inward feelings, and of accepting what 
have seemed to him to be Providential whisperings in place of the 
unyielding phenomena of actual fact. If, both in his case and that 
of Maurice, I look upon the conclusions of their lives with surprise 
I at least rejoice to believe that their thorough sincerity has been 
preserved untarnished to the end. 




















FISHING AND FISHERS. 
BY PROFESSOR LEEBODY. 


hazardous undertaking when we attempt to write a 
few pages on fishing and fishers. Can anything new 
possibly be said about angling? is a question which 
may fairly be asked. Has not Izaak Walton, of immortal memory, 
dilated on its poetry and sentiment in a manner which leaves nothing 
to be desired ; and have not dozens of writers of a more practical 
turn told us how, when, and where to fish with praiseworthy minute- 
ness? Has not, in fact, everything been said on the subject which 
can be said, and everything been explained of which an explanation 
is possible. We admit that no writer can hope to follow old Izaak, 
even /ongo intervallo, in his own special department, and that Stoddart, 
Francis, Stewart, and Pennell have given us practical treatises which 
are all but exhaustive. But angling has become a branch of scientific 
art, and like all branches of modern scientific art is now rapidly pro- 
gressive. ‘There ought, then, to be always something new to be said 
on the subject at the commencement of a new angling season. 

We have designated modern angling a branch of scientific art, and 
some people may be disposed to smile at our enthusiasm. Our 
language, however, is not misapplied. A scientific art is one that 
gains the majority of its improvements from scientific investigation 
of the principles on which its methods are founded. It is almost 
needless for us to give illustrations. Electric telegraphy is a scientific 
art. Its greatest improvements of late years have not arisen from 
the operators in the telegraph offices stumbling accidentally on better 
methods of doing their work than those actually employed. They 
have been arrived at by a careful study of the scientific principles 
applied in the construction of an electric telegraph. And of late 
years the higher class of anglers have shown themselves no longer 
content to note the fact that trout will take one fly and reject another— 
will be captured by one kind of tackle’ and be only scared by a 
different kind—-and thus, by slow degrees, to arrive at a knowledge of 
what to use and what to avoid. A careful study of the reason why 
has been made in regard to the phenomena which perplex the angler, 
and valuable improvements in the fisher’s art have resulted. 
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Recent advances in the art of angling are almost exclusively con- 
fined to one special branch of it—trout-fishing. Salmon rods are 
better made now than formerly, and salmon gut is superior to twisted 
horse hair. Yet we think it likely, if the competition were possible, 
that the salmon-fisher of the last generation would kill fish for fish 
with the salmon-fisher of to-day. But were the great Izaak Walton, 
and his pupil Cotton, the father of fly-fishing, to betake themselves 
to one of our much-fished trouting streams they would soon find that 
the march of intellect in modern days was not confined to ¢erra firma. 
The angler who would use, for clear water worm-fishing in a river 
inhabited by educated trout, old Izaak’s casting-line would be equally 
successful if he substituted for it a portion of the Atlantic cable. 

Of the two leading branches of trout-fishing—fly-fishing and 
worm-fishing—the latter is that which of late years has been most 
improved. Indeed fishing with the worm is a branch of the angler’s 
art which has only recently been properly cultivated, and which by 
many good sportsmen is, as yet, but imperfectly understood. It is no 
uncommon thing, even at present, to meet with veteran fishers who, 
forming their ideas from bait-fishing in flooded streams, sneer at 
worm-fishing as utterly beneath the notice of the practised angler. 
To each one of our angling brethren who is a proficient in this art, 
and who therefore knows its difficulty, we say, “ Never argue with 
any mere fly-fisher who despises the worm-fisher’s craft. Ask him to 
accompany you to a well-fished stream for a day’s fishing on a warm 
and sunny day. He will request you to lend him a few worms before 
you have been an hour at the river, when he sees your basket begin- 
ning to fill. Give them to him, and leave him to his own devices— 
the trout will be in little danger. Do not press the contrast between 
your well-filled creel and his empty one on your homeward route, for 
human nature is human nature, and he will be in no humour for 
joking for that evening at least. You may, however, recur to the 
subject when you meet him a few days after, and you will find him 
prepared to admit that clear water worm-fishing is a worthy branch of 
the angler’s art.” 

For the general introduction of a scientific method of worm-fishing 
we are mainly indebted to Mr. Stoddart and Mr. Stewart. Cotton, 
in the second part of the “Complete Angler,” published in 1675, 
shows that he understood and practised the art, but it never seems 
to have become popular. Until comparatively recent years, worm- 
fishing was only practised when the rivers were swollen, and any 
novice could make as good a basket by means of it as the skilled 
angler. The sportsman (?) used a short thick rod and a casting-line 
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of extra coarse gut, and walked down the bank of the river, hauling 
out by main force every unfortunate fish that might gorge his bait. 
Mr. Stoddart and Mr. Stewart have taught us that the proper time 
to use the worm is when the water is clear, and that the finest tackle 
and the most skilful hand are required to employ it successfully. 
The worm-fisher now uses a long light rod and a casting-line of the 
finest gut. He walks, or if possible wades, up stream, throwing his 
bait lightly before him into every spot which is the likely haunt of a 
trout. The art is most successfully practised in the clear warm 
weather of June, July, and August, when fly-fishing is very uncertain 
sport. 

To Mr. Stewart belongs the credit of the invention of the worm 
tackle, which consists of more than one hook. Mr. Stewart uses 
three or four small hooks tied one above the other on the same 
thread of gut. Mr. Pennell advises the use of only two. Excellent 
sport may be had with either contrivance, and each has advantages 
which the other does not possess. Mr. Pennell’s tackle exposes 
fewer hooks than Mr. Stewart’s, but does not hold the worm so 
neatly. Mr. Stewart’s holds the worm in a very natural position, 
but the large number of hooks exposed not unfrequently frightens 
wary trout. We believe that with shy fish better sport may be had 
with a single hook than with either contrivance. We venture with 
diffidence to recommend to the notice of anglers a method which we 
have for a long time most successfully employed. It differs but 
slightly from methods in general use, but slight differences in method 
often make the difference between a full basket and an empty one. 
We employ a casting-line of the very finest gut—so long that no part 
of the winch line can come in contact with the water—say twelve feet 
long for a fourteen feet rod. We employ a moderately small single 
hook baited with two worms, a small brandling and a small red 
worm. The brandling we put on first, as it is apt to slide down on 
the bend of the hook. The reel used is light, and runs out so freely 
that a trout disposed to carry the bait to its lurking place can do 
so almost without feeling resistance. We use no sinker, or at most 
one small shot, so that the worms come rolling down at the same 
rate as the stream. ‘The two worms cover the hook so perfectly that 
almost any trout which runs out the line will, partially at least, 
swallow the bait without detecting its deceptive character. A little 
experience teaches the proper time to give a gentle stroke, and the 
trout rarely fails to be well hooked. This method of fishing we have 
found deadly for white trout, as well as brown, and we may remark in 
passing that the value of the worm as a bait for sea-trout has by 
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many of our best anglers been rather underrated. Mr. Pennell, in 
his “ Modern Practical Angler,” speaking of the white trout, says :— 
“ Both this fish and the bull trout will occasionally take the worm, 
but it is at best but an uncertain bait.” This remark does not hold 
true for all localities, as in many Irish rivers we have found the worm 
a killing bait for sea trout in all states of the water. The best sport 
will be had when the water is slightly brown after a flood, but even 
when it was at the clearest we have made good baskets by using the 
tackle we have referred to. Considerable time must be allowed to a 
white trout to gorge the bait before striking, and the directions given 
in most treatises on salmon-fishing with the worm should in this 
respect be attended to. Clear water worm-fishing for white trout is 
about the most exciting branch of the angler’s art. To play success- 
fully with fine trouting gut a two pound white trout, that for a 
minute or two runs as hard as a good sized salmon, and that alter- 
nates “sulks,” “somersaults,” and “rushes,” in a manner that no 
other fish will attempt, requires considerable coolness and skill. 

In regard to fly-fishing we have to chronicle what some consider 
only change, but what we regard as improvement. We are apparently 
on the brink of a revolution in the art. The opinion seems to be 
gaining ground that although the trout undoubtedly is one of the 
cleverest fish that swims, still it has been hitherto credited with far 
too great a knowledge of entomological science. The old theory that 
every lake and river required a different fly, and that some special 
imitation was specially suited to each day in the year, is being rapidly 
exploded. Mr. Stewart was the first distinguished angler who man- 
fully proclaimed the utter worthlessness of nineteen-twentieths of the 
contrivances of our fishing-tackle manufacturers. Mr. Pennell, who 
is a veritable red republican in this respect, recommends the use of 
only three flies for trout all the year round—a green, a yellow, and a 
brown, the size of the fly alone being varied. We are inclined to 
believe that if Mr. Pennell would add two more flies to his list, a 
black and a dun, his view would be substantially correct. For the 
angler to imitate any particular natural fly is in general useless. If 
trout be observed feeding they will not be seen to evince a special 
taste for any particular insect. Of course there are times when the 
great majority of the flies which the trout see for several days are of 
one species, with marked characteristics, and an imitation of this 
may for a time be specially killing. At a particular period of the 
year more trout can be killed with the green-drake than with any 
other fly. But taking an average of all the days of the angling 
season, we are convinced from experience that more fish may be 
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killed by adopting the general principles of Mr. Stewart and Mr. 
Pennell, and employing only five or six different flies, than by using 
all the ingenious combinations of furs, silks, and feathers to which 
some anglers of the old school still pin their faith, Whatever diffe- 
rences of opinion there may be with regard to the ideas which salmon 
have formed about the angler’s lure, there can be no doubt that 
trout mistake the artificial fly for a natural one. It is the angler’s 
interest to keep up this delusion. Anything which goes to keep it up 
is useful, anything which does not is the reverse. . The true theory of 
trout fly-fishing seems to us to depend on simple principles. The 
first requisite for an orator is audibility, and the first requisite for a 
trout fly is visibility. If the trout fails to see the fly it manifestly 
cannot be caught by means of it. Hence the size and brilliancy of 
colour of flies must be increased for deep waters, dark waters, and 
dark days, to such an extent as will ensure their being seen by the 
fish. In the second place, the trout should not be able to see the 
fly distinctly enough to detect its artificial nature: Its size and 
colour must, then, be so selected as to make it just visible. Thirdly, 
the fly. should be as fly-like as possible. It should therefore be 
dressed on fine transparent gut. No natural fly has a long white 
appendage resembling the thread of gut by which some would-be 
anglers attach their flies to the casting-line. For much-fished rivers 
flies tied on coarse gut are useless, and worse. The man who employs 
them will catch nothing himself, and will largely spoil the sport of 
those who use proper tackle. Fourthly, the body of the fly should be 
small ; the great majority of insects are of slender, graceful make. 
Finally, the number of hackles should not be too great, and they 
should be so soft as to move readily with the motion of the water. 
The trout doubtless supposes the angler’s imitation to be a drowning 
insect, and the hackles should, by their number and movements, 
resemble, as far as possible, the quivering legs and wings of a drown- 
ing fly. Attention to minutie of form and colour, and attempted 
imitations of particular insects, are perfectly useless. If you can 
persuade a trout to rise at your fly at all, it will be before it has got 
more than an indistinct glance of it. The trout that scrutinises your 
fly so closely as to perceive clearly your tasteful combinations of dyed 
feathers and tinsel, in their finer effects, may admire your ingenuity, 
but will not help to fill your basket. 

But although Mr. Pennell and those who agree with him may soon, 
we believe, count on numerous converts to the general principles of 
his theory of trout flies, we fear that it will be a considerable time 
before they muster many adherents to his salmon-fly theory, — the 
VoL, IX., N.S. 1872. 
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ranks of salmon-fishers. Mr. Pennell proposes to substitute for the 
great variety of flies now in use three flies for all seasons, weathers, 
and waters. There is, as every salmon-fisher knows, an element of 
eccentricity about the character of the salmon which militates 
against the adoption of this plan. Every angler walking for the first 
time down a strange river can tell the best casts for trout, but 
no angler, however experienced, can choose the best casts for 
salmon. And, as far as our experience goes, what to fish with in an 
unknown river is as indeterminate as where to fish. You may throw 
three or four flies over a salmon, any one of which would kill in 
another river, without his deigning to notice them, and yet, as soon 
as the fly which you receive from a local angler is brought over him, 
up he comes at it as if he were shot from a catapult. 

We have only referred to trout and salmon-fishing in the preceding 
remarks, as the most worthy branches of the angler’s art, and those 
to which the majority of anglers are devoted. In fact, the man who 
has enjoyed a favourable opportunity for prosecuting these is 
incapacitated for enjoying any other. Pike-fishing is, no doubt, 
good sport, and a large pike makes as hard a fight as a salmon. 
But then the salmon is far more lightly hooked than the pike, his 
chances of escape are far greater, and the excitement of playing him 
is more intense. And who would compare the silvery-sided, gracefully- 
shaped salmon, when glistening on the bank, with the villainous- 
looking pike—ugly when living, and uglier still when dead ? However, 
there are many people who can get as much pleasure from watching a 
bobbing float, suggestive of the impending capture of gudgeon, 
roach, or perch, as the salmon-fisher can get from the rise of a 
twenty pounder, and we can sympathise with their enjoyment, 
although unable to share it. 

Hitherto we have been mainly addressing those of piscatorial 
proclivities on subjects in which they alone are interested. But the 
inhabitants of the British Islands are divided into two sections—those 
who fish, and those who do not. We freely admit that the latter are, 
numerically at least, the most important, and that it would be im- 
proper to write even a short paper on angling without introducing 
some remarks for their special benefit. 

Although anglers and liberal opinions have largely increased of 


-late years, there is too often, even yet, a sort of half contemptuous pity 


expressed for the man who is seen leaving town by an early train with 
a cast of flies round his hat. Shooting and hunting are popularly con- 
sidered manly and sensible sports, and it is generally admitted that the 
man who pursues them may possess mens sana in sano corpore. But the 
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angler is by many people considered a sort of harmless, silly fellow, 
who has neither the brains nor the physical energy to enable him to 
hunt or shoot. Now, with all due deference to public opinion, and 
with all due appreciation of the sports in question, we must assert 
that we do not see the use of brains to a man either in hunting or 
shooting. To be sure, if he has got a considerable quantity of them 
they may help to bring his centre of gravity nearer to the centre of 
percussion in the event of his taking a “header” from his horse’s 
back, and aid him in breaking his neck with mathematical certainty. 
Or by blowing them out with a bursting breech-loader he may 
astonish his friends by his potential intellectual capacities. But, 
after all, these are secondary uses of the organs of thought. The 
angler ‘requires brains to prosecute his sport successfully, and 
he will never be a good angler without them. A simpleton, or 
a man of deficient physical energy, may learn to catch fish, but he 
will never attain to eminence in the angler’s art. To study the 
peculiar relations of wind, water, and wary trout requires some 
reasoning capacity, and to toil for several miles along a rocky river, 
handling a salmon rod, requires a well-knit frame. The extraordinary 
enthusiasm which an angler feels for his favourite pastime seems, we 
know, to the superficial observer a proof of an unevenly balanced mind. 
Most people can understand that it is not unpleasant to spend four 
or five hours on a lovely day in May wandering along the banks of a 
beautiful stream, amidst the sounds, sights, and odours which render 
the country so delightful in the spring. But when a man is seen 
exposed to the whistling wind and pelting hail of February, immersed 
to the waist in ice-cold water, wielding a weighty rod and whirling a 
circle of gut round his head as if his life depended on each cast, 
keeping at this praiseworthy undertaking for two or three hours with- 
out stirring a fin, and calling his occupation sfor/, grave doubts as to 
his sanity suggest themselves to the uninitiated. We do not intend 
to give the detailed proofs of the reasonableness of the conduct of . 
the February salmon-fisher ; anglers do not require them, and by 
non-anglers they would not be understood. But we may refer toa 
few facts which show that a February fly-fisher is not necessarily a 
fool. Enthusiasm in angling, instead of indicating that a man has no 
brains, proves rather that he possesses superior mental gifts. We 
have never known an instance of a man of high ability beginning to 
fish who did not become passionately fond of the sport. Sir H. 
Davy was one of the best anglers of his day. Dr. Wollaston, whose 
gifts and labours are more fully appreciated as science advances, was 


above fifty before he ever threw a line, yet when he became an angler 
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he thought the craft worthy of the exercise of his highest intellectual 
powers, and before he had been fishing a week he devised some im- 
provements in gut casting-lines. As might have been expected, he 
soon took a high rank in the angling fraternity. Paley, when pressed 
by an English bishop to hurry forward the publication of one of his 
books, replied that he would work steadily at it as soon as the fly- 
fishing season was over. And amongst our present leaders in science 
Professor Owen, whom no one can accuse of brainlessness, may be 
referred to as one of the best carp-fishers in the kingdom. But it is 
unnecessary to quote further names to show that a man may be in 
the highest ranks of the aristocracy of intellect, and yet one of the 
most enthusiastic of anglers. 

An interesting essay might be written on the social effects of the 
art of angling. ‘Next to death,” says a recent writer, “ angling is 
the great leveller of caste.” All fishers meet on equal terms at the 
river's side. ‘The duke’s son will exchange a fly with a weaver-lad, 
and this will be done without superciliousness on the one side, or 
cringing on the other. Sports in which the different ranks of society 
can meet together, and feel that they are one flesh and blood, without 
any violence being done to those social distinctions which are a 
necessity in every civilised and orderly community, are of real 
national value. Cricket is such an amusement. A farmer’s son 
will cry “ Butter-fingers” at the young lord who misses a “catch” 
as freely as at one of his own brothers ; but he would be one of the 
last men in the country to join in any communistic conspiracy for all 
that, or to “speak evil of dignities.” And the young lord will be 
no true-born Briton if he feels offended at the rebuke of the farmer- 
lad. The free association of patrician and plebeian is in the highest 
degree beneficial to both parties, when that association takes place 
under such conditions as obtain at the river’s brink or in the cricket- 
field. 

It is needless to dilate on the enjoyments of angling to those who 
love the sport. But to a certain class of the community angling is 
not only enjoyable, but also highly beneficial. It is a real blessing 
to the hard-wrought professional man to have a taste for fishing and 
an occasional opportunity of indulging in the pastime. You are, we 
shall suppose, a clergyman, and you are wearied with the incessant 
round of preaching, visiting, and committee-work, and sick at heart 
from the utter depravity of some of the poorer members of your 
flock, and the thorough sham of some of the respectable “ goody- 
goodies.” Or you are a lawyer with a sensitive conscience—a rare, 
but not unknown, phenomenon—and you are worried with work and 
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disgusted with deceit. Or you are a physician in a laborious practice, 
and your energies have for a month or two been subjected to an extra 
strain. Or you are a professor, or teacher, trouble-tried with vain 
endeavours to make bricks without straw, z.¢., to supply information 
and brains to stupid students. But you are a keen salmon-fisher ; 
you have got a week’s holiday ; you have hurried from town by the 
earliest Monday morning train; you have reached the banks of a 
salmon river, and have put up your rod. Wind and water are both 
all that could be desired, and as you walk down the stream to take 
a cast over a favourite pool you feel that the cobwebs are already 
being cleared away from your braih. A careful cast over the likely 
spot—no rise. Another and another, and still nothing stirring. 
Another—ha ! a silvery gleam in the water, and a plunge as, either 
from your nervous haste or his own excess of eagerness, the salmon 
missed your fly. Where are your troubles and oppressive feeling of 
jaded mental powers now? Utterly passed into oblivion. The sole 
object now before your mind is to land that fish. Back from the 
river bank and out with your fly-book, to select a fly of the same make 
as that at which he rose, only a size smaller. Ten minutes’ time 
passed by your watch, and now for a throw over him again. A cast— 
no rise ; a second—splash, whir-r-r ; he has it; and he isa “ bouncer !” 
One rush to the bottom ; a dash to the opposite bank ; another to the 
bank next you. Back quick! or he will slack your line. Another 
rush to the opposite bank, and up into the air, a somersault of five 
feet high. Hold him gently, or you are done for. Steady, and 
perhaps the hook, if resting on a bone, will fix itself firmer. Splash, 
plunge, whir-r! down he goes to the bottom, and you may be sure he 
is now well hooked, and that he has only shortened his lease of life 
five minutes by his extra activity. Steady now, for he is gathering his 
strength fora rush. There he goes; give him line; up stream, down 
stream, across stream. He is tiring fast. There! he showed his side 
on the top of the water; reel on him gently, and show him the butt. 
Bring the gaff. Now you have him on the bank, a real beauty, and 
twelve pounds if he is an ounce. A half-hour’s rest, and a health 
to all good friends at home, and then on to the next salmon cast, 
half a mile down the river. The day is young as yet, and with this 
glorious westerly breeze you are sure of another splendid fellow, if 
not two or three, before night. A week of this sport, and you go 
back to town on Saturday evening having the same features, standing 
the same number of inches high, and weighing about the same 
number of pounds, as the man who left town by the Monday 
morning train. But you have no real resemblance, physical or 
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mental, to that poor worn-out, spiritless creature. You could dispose 
of three such men as he in a pugilistic encounter, and you could do 
an amount of mental work in one hour that would have occupied 
him six, and do it better into the bargain. There is a springiness in 
your step and a cheeriness in your voice which you have not been 
able to command for the last six months. It was really your mind 
that needed rest, or rather utter change of intellectual posture, and 
you now return to work which is thoroughly enjoyable, as useful work 
ever is to a true man in the full possession of bodily and mental 
vigour. 

“ But where can a man get good fishing now?” is a question put 
by every potential angler or partial proficient. “Fish are unques- 
tionably becoming scarcer every year and anglers more plentiful, and 
‘takes’ have now to be counted by the brace from rivers where they 
were formerly counted by the dozen.” It is very true that the diffi- 
culty of making a good basket has greatly increased of late years, but 
to the master in the “gentle craft” this is little matter for regret. 
Trout are still plentiful, and although far harder to catch than their 
ancestors, still they can be caught. And the increased difficulty of 
the sport only adds greater zest to the pleasure of the skilful angler. 
Those, however, who only fish indifferently, or moderately well, have 
no reason to feel despondent. There are still in the British Islands 
lakes and streams on which the shadow of the angler’s rod rarely 
falls. In the Scotch highlands a fishing saturnalia may yet be enjoyed; 
and in the north-west of Ireland, in the highlands of Donegal, there 
are trout lakes and salmon rivers that for beauty of scenery and 
abundance of fish are unsurpassed. Some of these are difficult of 
access, but others are not. The angler who makes Gweedore (where 
there is an admirable and not too expensive hotel) his head-quarters 
in good fishing weather had better abjure angling if he cannot kill 
almost his own weight of trout in a week. First-class salmon and 
sea trout-fishing may also be had in the same locality. 

The trout in most of the Donegal lakes are too numerous to be 
large (averaging from. half a pound to a pound), but they are game 
fish on the line, beautiful fish in the basket, and most appetising on 
the table. We used formerly, in our ignorance of the Irish character, 
to be half afraid to wander about the Donegal hills, as they were, in 
some districts, frequented by sportsmen who would think nothing of 
bagging a bailiff or two and a landlord of a morning. “ Rory of the 
Hills ” has, however, almost disappeared in the north-west of Ireland ; 
even were he “ to the fore,” to use an Irish expression, he would be 
found by the sportsman a rollicking, jovial fellow, with an intense 
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hatred of rent-office officials and an enthusiastic admiration of 
“‘potheen.” In no part of the kingdom will the votary of rod or gun 
meet with a more polite and kindly greeting from the peasantry than 
in Northern Donegal. We look back with pleasure to many a 
splendid day’s sport amid the grandly beautiful scenery of the Irish 
highlands. One such day we shall long remember (and doubtless so 
also will each of the three or four anglers who enjoyed it) for the 
excellence of the fishing, the wild beauty of the mountain-lake, and 
the wicked joke which, quite undesignedly in the first instance, we 
perpetrated at the expense of a small party of that most estimable 
force the Royal Irish Constabulary. The time was nearly mid- 
summer, the weather was somewhat sultry, and of course the trout 
were rising languidly in the middle of the day. All our party had 
collected, with well-filled baskets for luncheon, and an hour or two’s 
rest in a lovely heather-shaded nook in a rocky glen. One of our 
number, who was an adept in culinary science, had established his 
laboratory at a short distance, and the smoke from a fire, by means of 
which he was developing the edible qualities of lake-trout, was float- 
ing gracefully up the mountain side. Our attention was accidentally 
attracted to some dark object visible through the clear air on an 
opposite mountain at a distance of two or three miles. A few 
minutes’ scrutiny with a field-glass convinced us that our curling 
column of smoke was an object of intense interest to a party of the 
“ Royal Irish” on a “still-hunting ” expedition. (Illicit distillation, 
in spite of all preventive measures, is, even yet, vigorously carried on 
in Donegal.) Our green-coated friends were manifestly impressed 
with the idea that their patience was about to be rewarded by the 
capture of a still in full working order. Smoke in a lonely mountain 
glen far away from human habitation meant something. Visions of 
promotion, or at least honourable mention, were doubtless floating 
before the mind of the sly old sergeant who, rifle in hand, was 
slipping from rock to rock and teaching his followers how to get 
along unobserved. Journeying over heather, gorse, and stones on a 
rough mountain’s side is no joke at the best ; and a half-creeping, 
half-crouching mode of progression does not make it any easier. We 
had an idea that our would-be captors were getting a good deal of 
exercise, and I am afraid we rather enjoyed it. We kept close in 
our concealment, and could see the old sergeant halt from time to 
time, and direct his men so as to surround our lurking place. It 
required all our powers to refrain from exploding with laughter as 
they neared the scene of their expected triumph. When at last they 
arrived within about fifty yards of us, at a signal from the leader there 
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was a rapid rush, and the potheen makers and their “plant” were 
captured. Our pent-up merriment found vent inaroar. The old 
sergeant took in the situation at a glance. There was no use in 
charging us with attempting to play off a lark on the police and 
obstruct them in the execution of their duty, for we obviously had a 
right to boil a kettle if we chose, and there was no evidence that we 
had boiled it for his special benefit. For a moment he glared at us 
like a tiger, and something which was zof an ejaculatory prayer 
escaped from his lips. But his Irish love of fun conquered. He 
burst into a laugh, in which his followers heartily joined, and 
exclaiming “‘ Begorra, boys, we’ll head back to the barracks; the 
captain would niver expect us to make two saizures in the same 
day,” he marched off his party, wiping the perspiration from their 
brows. We resumed our fishing, but our demeanour for the next half 
hour would have been unseemly at a funeral. 
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XVI.—MR. COMPTON. 


fe R. COMPTON would have honourably filled an im- 
portant place in Garrick or Sheridan’s company at 
Drury Lane. We can fancy him, with his range of stock 

“As characters, appearing say twice in the week, figuring 
in the comedies of Colman the elder, Hoadley, Arthur Murphy, 
Garrick, Sheridan, and Mrs. Cowley; with the Baddeleys, 
Abingtons, Palmers, Westons, Yateses, and others, his powers would 
have developed—his style and dry humour have ripened. We 
should have now noble mezzotints of him by McArdle and Smith, 
“Mr. Compton and Miss Pope in ‘The Clandestine Marriage. ’” 
Look at his photograph in the shop windows—the exceeding dryness, 
the true “crabbed” character, the walnutty indentations, the 
lurking slyness, the olive flavour in reserve—the sort of face we 
find in the ranks of the first-class French comedians—had it 
belonged to a physician or clerk in an office, or to a private gentle- 
man with means of his own, it would have shown a mere tranquil intel- 
ligence and nothing more ; but the constant expression of humorous 
things has literally “‘whetted” it into sharpness and angles, and 
denuded it of all that is pointless or superfluous. Mr. Phelps 
possesses one of these valuable physiognomies ; so does Mr. Buck- 
stone, though of another kind. With them it is the comedian’s 
innate power that has told on the intelligent eye and facial muscle. 
But they stand almost alone ; were we to call a review of most of our 
“funny” men, a spectacle of faces singularly vacant in character 
would be presented. Sometimes our eminent burlesque characters 
are encountered in the street, and we are not impressed by their dull 
and ordinary expression. The truth is where there is merely exercise 
of the facial muscles the light of intellect withdraws more and more 
inward, as though not condescending to work with an ally that 
wishes to be unintelligent. All mimics and clowns who use their faces 
and limbs after purely mechanical principles exhibit this absence of 
light and intellect. But the portraits of the old actors and actresses 
are delightful to look on ; their faces beam with the highest expression 
and intelligence ; they seem a company of the finest and most 
elegant ladies and gentlemen. 
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Mr. Compton during the best years of his career belonged to 
the Haymarket company. Almost every part that he filled there he 
contrived to adorn. He possessed the gift of the old regulated 
humour, held in control, measured out by rule, culminating at the 
proper time ; spontaneous, yet duly ordered. His voice was like an 
instrument, whose notes he could produce after the proper tone and 
tune. Hence there was a quiet weight and breadth in all he did and 
said. Hence that humour in inflection—attitude, air even. He was 
the character, as he stood, just as an eccentric in real life reveals his 
oddity even as he sits or stands. He thus brought a charm or value 
to those “old Haymarket comedies,” which no one else at present 
on the English stage could. In certain characters he was without a 
rival. Even to that farcical creation of Dr. Ollapod in ‘* The Poor 
Gentleman” he imparted a breadth and dignity which lifted it into 
the domain of pure comedy. ‘The spectator felt there was a reserve 
of humour behind his' most extravagant flights, a feeling that 
always increases the sense of enjoyment. With an eccentric in real 
life there is the same: we do not know what surprise may be in store 
for us. A wealthy man who is fond of displaying his treasures— 
exhibiting rings and jewellery on his person, in proof of his riches— 
does not impress us nearly so much as the sober and unostentatious 
personage who, we know, can fill in his cheque for a substantial 
amount. No better illustration of different schools of humour could 
be given than the “rendering” of Dr. Ollapod by both Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Compton. The former made it a rollicking, exuberant 
character ; one complete in itself, and independent of the drama, 
its characters and situations ; and highly laughter moving. But Mr. 
Compton’s rendering was of another order altogether—he relied ona 
certain gravity and solemnity, always great elements in comedy. There 
was a Malvolio air about him, and one could not help thinking of 
Lamb’s description of Bensley; which, indeed, comes next only to 
seeing the play itself acted. Again, mark the impression left by 
these two different modes of reading a character. Where there is this 
rollicking fun and overrunning humour of glance and gesture it will 
be found that there is a sameness in the player’s characters, and 
that in some new part he is compelled to empty his wallet of 
precisely the same moves. Not so, with the player who keeps his 
external arts under regulation, and trusts to a more intellectual 
reading. For, as the intellect is the most inexhaustible and varied 
thing in the world, the player who trusts to it can never be accused 
of sameness, and has always a handsome balance at his bank. 

For some cause, not known to the public, Mr. Compton deserted 
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the Haymarket Theatre a year or so ago. This unfortunate step has 
not been without profit in another direction, for it proves the direct 
influence on individual acting by the atmosphere of a legitimate 
theatre and trained comedians. Any one who has seen Mr. Compton 
under these new conditions will mourn the change. The pieces and 


‘ characters now allotted to him are wholly unworthy of his powers ; 


and, having praised him so heartily, we may be entitled to say 
that his acting in “ Partners for Life” was wholly inartistic, over- 
done to a degree, and false to human nature. How he could have 
condescended to exhibit such a piece of sheer farce is a marvel. 
His Gardener in a more recent piece was something of a far higher 
order. It may, however, be traly affirmed that an actor of his 
strength brings no aid to such pieces. beyond the prestige of his 
name, and that an inferior actor would make more of the business. 
In vain may these things: be complacently styled “ comedy dramas” 
—that will not lift either the language or the actors into the 
regions of comedy. It is remarkable, too, that by the conditions 
of the case the characters allotted to Mr. Compton are of the most 
trifling and insignificant kind—quite unsuited to the dignity of the 
leading comedian of a theatre. Want of practice and a series of 
inferior parts will bring a deterioration in his playing. He should 
never have quitted the Haymarket, where in the last two pieces of 
Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘ The Palace of Truth” and “‘ Pygmalion,” a humorous 
character would have been found for him that would have added to 
his reputation. 

It may be added that this actor has some oddities of manner which, 
we may presume, it is too late for him: to think of getting rid of. 
One of these is a certain “ gulping” of his words, attended bya 
mechanical closing of his mouth—hard to describe, but certainly 
familiar to all playgoers.. Another is a kind of “ dipping” motion of 
his figure. . Both add a decidedly grotesque effect to what he says— 
they are natural and genuine, and not tricks of the trade which many 
a comedian learns by heart and calls to his assistance regularly. In 
Mr. Compton’s case these oddities betoken an interior oddity of 
mind ; but he is now too much under their dominion. 





XVIL—MRS. SCOTT-SIDDONS. 


Some years ago the usual periodical rumour was sent round of the 
coming actress—a young creature of extraordinary beauty, who was a 
descendant of the great Mrs. Siddons, and had inherited much of her 
talent. In a short time Mrs. Scott-Siddons was “travelling round 
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the provinces,” appearing chiefly in “As You Like It.” The per- 
formance was not very remarkable, being more like an elaborate 
elocutionary exercise, every inflection having been laboriously studied 
and the “ business” carefully prepared. Still her graceful and refined 
appearance, combined with a face of singular intelligence and beauty, 
was no mean recommendation, and possibly on the faith of this it 
was prophesied, in the favourite language of stage critiques, that “a 
high future was before her.” Yet the present writer recalls one chief 
defect—a failure to excite sympathy or interest in her audience. 
This was manifested in a most remarkable degree. On her side 
there was an earnestness that was almost painful—a never-flagging 
laboriousness, an eagerness to make the most of every “point ;” 
yet somehow the audience remained respectfully cold from beginning 
toend. This is a fatal defect in actor or actress, because it is gene- 
rally constitutional. With the greatest gifts, and this one absent, 
success can never be attained ; for success means touching the sym- 
pathies of an audience, who return to have their feelings again operated 
on, and who, again, impart their sensations to others. The absence 
of this valuable quality is owing to a certain consciousness, and this 
again to a certain vanity. The player is thinking too much of him or 
her self. True genius always encourages a sort of abandon, and trains 
itself to at least a partial inspiration and forgetfulness of self. Nature, 
simplicity, and truth are the most precious qualities on the stage, as 
in every other situation, no matter how stiff and artificial society 
may grow. Once, when one of our famous queens of tragedy was 
playing the suffering Mrs. Haller, exhibiting the depressing sorrows 
of that erring but repentant lady to a large audience in the Dublin 
Theatre Royal, the moment arrived when the ballad ‘‘I have a silent 
sorrow here” was to be delivered. Singing was out of the great 
actress’s walk, and the duty was ingeniously delegated to some 
attendant villager. A poor shred, a timid, half-frightened creature, 
some scene-shifter’s daughter on probation, came forward as the 
orchestra struck up the symphony. An ancient muslin dress from the 
property-room, set off with some tawdry pink bows, pinned on, no 
doubt, by trembling fingers, an old flower in her hair—these were 
her meagre decorations, while her mother, holding a shawl, could be 
seen at the wings. This did not promise well. But when, after 
commencing in trembling tones, she gathered courage, she sang the 
whole so simply and even tenderly, with such a simple purpose 
of doing the task set down for her, without hope of favour, or at best 
more than toleration, that such a burst of honest applause burst 
forth as had not rung through the old theatre that night. She shrank 
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back in a sort of delighted alarm, but had to repeat her song to a 
tumultuous house. The audience, with its never-failing instinct, 

understood the contrast with the artificial agonies it had been listening 

to. Here was something simple, and unpretending, and natural. 

Somehow the great lady did not seem pleased. 

In the case of Mrs. Scott-Siddons, acute dramatic judges ventured 
to prophesy that this defect was in most cases incurable, rather that 
it would grow more intense with practice ; it was part of character. In 
due time the lady came to the Haymarket, with every advantage, but 
after a round of performances the same impression seemed to be left 
—that of a laboured and conscientious performance. The beauty, 
the refinement was praised, as it deserved to be, but the electric spark 
had not flashed from stage to audience ; people came away cold and 
untouched, much as they would do from an intelligent “ reading” at 
a lecture hall. In a short time she had passed from the London 
boards and entered on the safer pastures of the provinces. 

Conscientiousness always tells, and always extorts respect. In all 
that she did there was an air of study and careful preparation. The 
great name which she bore was in itself an introduction. Hence she 
always presented herself under conditions that commanded respect. 
She went to America, “read” a vast deal, and, we believe, went 
through much practice and industrious training. Knowing of this 
really honest labour and diligence, the public was glad to hear of her 
return to London, and it was concluded that a marked improvement 
would be the result. 

A new play, called ‘Ordeal by Touch,” by an unpractised writer, 
was chosen for this début. The rapturous nature of the reception 
accorded to every scene in this piece was in itself a phenomenon, and 
the “ friends” no less rapturously greeted every speech of the actress. 
It must be said that this play was of a poor, weak kind, showing 
little knowledge of the stage. Plays of this pattern have been pre- 
sented so frequently that the fact would not seem to deserve notice 
here, but for its exhibiting the capacity of our critics; a writer in 
the Saturday Review seeing in it “a work of great and varied power,” 
and that “the prospects of the English stage brighten by such 
a comedy.” But, whatever were its merits, it did not show the 
returned actress to advantage. The severe country training had 
indeed produced a change, and it could not be called an improve- 
ment. The rather rustic grace had passed away ; the nervous anxiety 
to please was gone, and had been replaced by a hard, assured manner. 
There was before us the bustling, brisk matron of low comedy, 
whose voice and motions recalled Mrs. Chippendale or Mrs. Billington. 
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There was a perpetual restlessness, an eternal motion of head and 
hands, with that favourite action of inexperienced players, a rapid 
setting off across the stage after some speech supposed to contain 
“point” has been delivered. The conscious air had increased 
alarmingly ; the voice wanted music and melody. The hodman’s 
work in the provinces had rubbed away all the fine surfaces. Often 
a single little trifle in acting proves as logically as a whole play that 
the actor’s conception of dramatic effect is astray. Here two persons 
in a garden were pursuing a ridiculous madentendu, while Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, partially concealed behind a garden vase, overhears the 
conversation. The malentendu took a long time to develop, and its 
successful stages produced laughter and sufficiently interpreted them- 
selves. But, with a laborious pantomine that became almost painful, 
the listener must interpret all afresh to the audience by a series of 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles ”—now hiding, now revealing 
herself ; now turning to the speaker on the right with an air of invita- 
tion, now to him on the left with nodding approbation ; then showing 
the most overpowering relish of the situation and the keenest enjoy- 
ment. Now all this was false, and actually had the effect of impair- 
ing whatever effect was in the situation, which was doing very well of 
’ itself. To a really great actress such an idea would never have 
occurred. ‘The truth is the lady is not a comedian. She has no true 
gaiety. It was the same with her great relative, of whom several 
attempts at comedy are recorded, all of the most depressing kind. 

Possibly tragedy may be her “line,” though she seems too fragile 
and fetite for the solemn burden. Her best friends—and she has 
many—should offer no well-meaning flatteries to induce her to affect 
piquancy or smartness, save, of course, in downright farce. Ina good 
murderous tragedy she would be infinitely more at home. There her 
refined and cultivated declamations and powers of elocution would in 
some degree “stand” to her. 





XVIII.—MR. BOUCICAULT. 


Thackeray, in one of his most agreeable passages, expresses his 
gratitude to those who introduced him to certain characters of fiction, 
protesting that Squire Western and Amelia, the good Dr. Primrose, 
and others, were to all intents as real for him as any historical 
characters. A person with a real dramatic instinct has the same im- 
pression with regard to a genuinely dramatic play at which he has 
assisted. It makes part of the treasury of his recollections ; the story, 
the figures, become as real for him as incidents in his own life. This 
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is the view we would take of the fresh, simple, natural, and powerful 
drama of “The Colleen Bawn,” as presented by Mr. and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault. The whole, indeed, must be taken as an ensemble: and it 
is very rarely that a piece is put before us in which the play and the 
actors are inspired by the one single influence. ‘The effect thus 
produced has a strength that cannot again be looked for. 

About this play there is an indescribable grace and tenderness, 
simply because the author has gone to work with a true knowledge of 
human nature and a true knowledge of national character. It is not 
too high a compliment to say that the impression left is akin to that 
produced by “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” We must view it, of course, 
by the light of our first impression, for the characters have been since 
repeated and copied by the heavy-handed journeymen of the stage, 
until those types have become tedious and -offensive. But there 
was in the original performance itself a bloom of true romance (the 
true charm that inspires interest and sympathy), and a delicate humour, 
which makes it the most remarkable English play of its generation. 
As for the share of Gerald Griffin in the matter it is scarcely appreci- 
able, and the true source of the play is the local history which Gerald 
Griffin used for his novel, and which the author worked up into ‘“ The 
Colleen Bawn.” Superficial critics talked of the water cave and the 
“ header” as bits of “ sensation,” but the most rigid purist would have 
to admit that the scene followed legitimately from the course of the 
incidents, and that with the Zca/e chosen, on the banks of the lake, 
with boatmen passing to and fro, it was the most natural and picturesque 
mode of bringing about the attempted murder of Eily. 

It is easy to see what is the secret of Mr. Boucicault’s admirable 
acting in Miles Na Coppaleen. It is the power of sinking his own 
individuality, and putting himself in the place of the character that 
he is playing. In this, of course, he is materially assisted by being 
the author of the part, and also by his thorough knowledge of the 
inherent principles of the national character. Any one who has seen 
this part in other hands will have been struck by the want of spon- 
taneousness, and the artificial and almost unmeaning air of buffoonery 
which it assumes. Our actor is thoroughly racy, simple, natural, and 
with a face beaming with sly humour can combine a vast deal of 
pathos and tenderness. 

Lately he has been appearing in a little piece called “ Night and 
Morning,” the chief situation in which—the breaking of the news to a 
supposed widow of her husband being alive—is founded on Madame 
de Girardin’s exquisite ‘La Joie fait Peur.” This, indeed, is one of 
those contributions to the stage which become the common property of 
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nations, and are the best proof of the vast dignity and importance of 
true dramatic art. Such a situation, once set off with art and genius, 
becomes crystallised, as it were—passes from stage to stage, and from 
country to country, in a hundred shapes. It is a part of the history 
of human nature, and a person who had “assisted” at such a scene 
in real life would never to the day of his death be able to forget 
it. It may be fairly said that there is no more original and natural 
piece of acting of its kind to be seen on the English stage at present 
than the old servant’s emotion on seeing the master whom he thought 
to be dead. We know the hackneyed start and accompanying roar, 
‘* My old master returned !” with which, according to the conventional 
rules of the stage, this surprise would have been attended. Here, the 
idea of a shock upon the nerves of an old man was conveyed in the 
most natural way—a blow ; a fright; a mixture of joy, alarm, and 
tenderness. There is no logic in such situations, and those who in 
real life have witnessed situations of concentrated emotion, discover 
that the phenomena are most unconventional and irregular, the 
deepest grief not being manifested by cries and tears ; terror and joy 
being manifested by anything but the ordinary symptoms of terror and 
joy. The querulous “ crooning” and whimpering, the stunned look, 
the cramped attitude of his arms and fingers, the air of suffering as he 
sits in the chair and asks for a glass of brandy—all this shows art of 
the highest sort, and finish of the most legitimate kind. This little 
bit of acting alone would shay the true artist. 





















A PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COPINGER. 


. F the different bathing places and summer resorts some- 
\\ times called “watering places” in England, there is 
one remark that I think applies nearly to all: they 
want the rocks or the scaffolding which swimmers 
most especially prize, and, indeed, without which a bathe loses more 
than half its charm and refreshment. Thus, in that very much 
frequented and deservedly prized summer resort, the Isle of Wight, 
the only places that give you an opportunity for jumping at once 
into deep water are Ventnor and Sea View. In most other sea- 
ports, delightful as the sea air is, and charming as the scenes are in 
the summer, you are obliged to use a bathing machine ; and in place 
of the exhilarating plunge into the deep blue sea, and the enjoy- 
ment of the purest exercise, you are forced to walk into ¢om- 
paratively shallow water. But if you want the real enjoyment of a 
swimmer you must hire a boat, and unless it be a tolerably large one, 
the nuisance of climbing up its side when you have finished your 
swim is as much against a pleasant exit as is the want of a dressing 
room, hoWever humble. Yet, setting aside the attraction of bathing, 
how delightful is an excursion to such a locality as the Isle of Wight! 
To walk round it, to see the varied phases of scenery, to enter 
thoroughly into a traveller’s mode of becoming acquainted with the 
objects of interest, to note down on your tablets your own views 
of the several spots which charm you—to do all this, the pedestrian 
has an advantage over every other traveller. Contrast the freedom 
and ease which mark a visit of this description with the wearisome 
languor of a railway journey; or, to take an extreme case, compare it 
with the shouts of clamour which meet a prince, or even a nobleman 
in his excursions en prince. The pressing of admiring crowds, the 
lassitude of ennui that hangs over the revelry of a popular reception, 
the breathing of fulsome adulation so oft reiterated might well make 
him envy the condition of those who travel incognito. I set out on my 
pedestrian excursion from Sandown to Shanklin. From the former town 
a perpendicular line of cliffs, encircling the whole space for a distance 
of two miles, as far as Shanklin, forms a vast amphitheatre. The 
sand, when the tide is.out, is firm and elastic ; there can be no more 
Vor. IX., N.S. 1872. F 
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agreeable footing than this, except it be the turf of a well-kept park. 
The bay at all times during the day is crowded with groups—ladies 
in loose tresses and negligent but becoming attire; the young ones 
either bathing or about to bathe, or seated with their books or needle- 
work ; young gentlemen who have just come out of the water, and 
gentlemen of every age to whom the completely dolce far niente style 
of the scene is a change that makes them feel, and indeed look, like 
fish out of water; children of all ages, from five to fifteen, the 
busiest of the busy, digging in the sand with wooden spades—(the 
spade is an article which brings in a small fortune to toy sellers 
here, from the ubiquitous demand for it)—wading in the water, or 
building little fabrics of sand, such as children even in the days of 
Homer were famed for building. Just before reaching Shanklin is 
a huge partition in the cliff with a road running through it ; but, 
getting up the cliff on the other side, you pass inland a series of 
very handsomely built villas, superior to any that you see at Sandown, 
situated on the high ground. Below, on the beach, are only two or 
three cottages. But another grand gap serves as a thoroughfare for 
those who go from the villas to bathe; and passing this, following 
the high path on the cliff, you soon arrive at the entrance to the Chine 
—a chasm which extends for about half a mile inland. It seems 
like a glen torn from the mountain’s side by a convulsion of nature— 
dark, craggy, comparatively narrow, planted on each side most 
luxuriantly with ferns, lichens, brushwood, and also very thickly with 
forest trees. There is a line of road, broad and well formed, cut in 
the southern side of the glen, whose sides are fully 200 feet high. 
The road is steep, and parted by steps. Below, almost out of sight, 
is a stream which has its source in a cascade at the crest of the 
Chine. The chasm is crossed by some narrow wooden bridges, and 
at intervals there are seats situated under a delightful shade during 
the time of summer heats. Shortly before reaching the inland 
entrance your path is cut out of the solid rock, and at the last of the 
bridges you have a fine view of the cascade. After leaving the 
Chine I had to walk by the margin of the cliff for about two miles, 
and reaching a farm-house I crossed a field, where I was shown a 
narrow causeway, which I went through, and came then suddenly 
upon the very steep flight of steps leading to the base of Luccombe 
Chine. All here is open and, except at its crest, unplanted; but 
there is a sort of wild grandeur in the glen which is eminently 
picturesque. Leaving this and passing by a gentleman’s residence, 
which is kept strictly private, you come to a lane leading by a 
circuitous way to the Landslip. Here, again, happy is the visitor 
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who can walk, for as this long winding lane is wholly impracticable 
for riding, much less driving, to none but a pedestrian is it possible 
to enter into the enjoyment of the passage through the Landslip, 
which is a scene wholly unique: a wood more thickly planted 
than any other to be met with in this island, or indeed than is else- 
where to be met with, extending for a distance of about four miles 
from north to south, and two from east to west, the outer margin of 
which overhangs the sea, the whole intersected with pathways, and at 
several parts springs and fountains of water; the paths throughout 
are dark, narrow, intricate, and rocky; the wood almost wholly 
hazel and brushwood, oak and ferns. The principal wonder about 
it is the vegetation and vigour of the trees, being so luxuriant when 
close to the sea. In the summer heat, so very refreshing is the shade 
and comparative coolness of this scene, that I was not surprised in 
my walk through it to come upon numerous parties of pleasure. 

The phenomenon of this Landslip is related in all the guide books, 
so I need not comment uponit. On the southern side, when you get 
near Bonchurch, the scene becomes open and you lose the woods, but 
are presented with the immense concave of rugged mountain from which 
this mass of land had been formerly torn. By a steep path you reach 
the road leading to Bonchurch. There are spots in this island which 
might be selected as pictures of perfect rural scenery, but adjacent to 
almost all of them you are forcibly reminded that the railroads and 
the steamers have brought throngs of visitors. ‘Thus, when I got on 
the high road which led straight down to Bonchurch, I came to an 
eminence which reminded me of such a scene as you would see intro- 
duced in a painting by Salvator Rosa, but on turning a few yards to 
the right I saw a palatial hotel, which, with its numerous occupants 
and accessories, showed me that London and its plutocracy had sent 
plenty of representatives here. After all, it could not be otherwise ; 
though I was told by travellers whom I met on this excursion that 
Jersey is, for beauty of scenery, as far superior to the Isle of Wight as 
the latter is to the Isle of Man. Still very many indeed have fixed on 
the Isle of Wight as a summer residence. A precipitous descent. from 
the eminence leads to Bonchurch, but I took a private road towards 
the cliff, and on my way passed what is duly described in all the guide 
books as being the oldest Norman church in Great Britain, having been 
built in the time of the Conqueror. It is the smallest one I have 
ever seen. From this to the cliff is not far, and here the sea is 
particularly lovely. On the low beach are some rocks which made 
me envy: the inhabitants of Bonchurch and Ventnor, who have 
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during summer this primitive bathing place. The approach to it is 
sheltered by the high precipitous cliff. I went then by the high- 
road to Ventnor. This is called the rocky Ventnor. As to the 
locality, it is, from the air and its vicinity to the sea, of course a 
desirable residence; yet there is a sad want of trees. The 
houses are all built of the grey granite that abounds here; and so 
large are they, and so spacious are the streets, that though the 
descent of the highest towards the sea, and the intermediate ones 
also, forms a grand panorama as viewed from a vessel, still the 
exposure to the sun must render the town extremely hot. I 
have omitted to speak of the sights at Bonchurch, the cross on the 
Pulpit Rock, and the Under Lake or Pond, because these things are 
all noted at length in the guide books. It may be said to be part of 
Ventnor ; but at the entrance to Bonchurch commences that remark- 
able part of the island called the Undercliff, which varies from 60 ft. 
tof100 ft. high, so well planted, so extremely well sheltered from any 
harsh winds, as to render it a most eligible locality for consumptive 
patients ; in fact, it is called by some the British Madeira. The whole 
way from Bonchurch to Roches End, a distance of about twelve 
miles, is traversed by an excellent road, which on the right has St. 
Boniface Cliff, and at about three quarters of a mile distance the sea. 
The place which struck me as the finest that I passed was Steep Cliff 
Castle. On the right side the larch plantations, the fountains 
here and there, and on the left the bright view of the sea, are 
continued till you get to St. Lawrence. Shortly afterwards there 
is an absence of trees till you arrive at the road leading to Blackgang 
Chine; nearly opposite to this is St. Catherine’s Mount, whose 
summit is the highest point in the island, 600 ft. above the level of 
the sea. It is by a gradual descent over grassy hillocks smooth as a 
lawn that you reach this point, on which is a granite lighthouse, 
whose history is very interesting. When I had satisfied myself with 
seeing one of the finest prospects which one can have in England, 
including Portland, the Needles, the whole coast of Dorsetshire, and 
Hampshire, I found it comparatively easy to get down to the road 
leading to Blackgang Chine. By a narrow way, passing some 
cottages—which are, as usual here, built with a view of accommo- 
dating summer residents—you arrive after a walk of two miles at a 
very stupendous cliff, at the extremity of which. is what may be 
called a huge yawning fissure in the mountain side—gloomy, bleak, 
precipitous—descended by a steep flight of steps. It has every 
feature of sublimity about it. But the sea below, with its pebbly 
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shore, contrasts with this in its tranquil clearness. Shortly after I 
left the descent dark clouds, which had been impending over the 
Mount, burst upon the earth in an almost terrific shower of hail, and 
covered the ground for a depth of two feet with hailstones. 

I had just time to reach a small village called Chale, near 
the entrance of the Chine road, and get housed in a very good 
hotel, where I was glad to have a little rest after the day’s walk. It 
was, notwithstanding its size and grand appearance, and the season of 
the year, quite a primitive one, and except one or two other men who, 
like myself, had sought refuge from the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
there were no occupants of the large room, though some dressmakers 
on their holiday trip had taken up their abode in the kitchen offices. 
I accounted for its emptiness by the circumstance of there being no 
facilities for bathing near it. I was determined to take the morning 
for proceeding to Freshwater and Allum Bay, but before going away 
I went over to see the very ancient church which is opposite the 
hotel. It is said to be of the time of the Normans, and is a 
massive stone: structure. The thickness of the walls and the 
stability of the mullions, the antiquity of the painted glass windows, 
make me class it along with two others which I saw on this island, 
one at Newport and the other at Carisbrooke. As the road was now 
my only means of travelling, there being no railway, in place of 
walking from this place to Freshwater Bay, for the most part 
through an open country and inland, I thought it better to take my 
seat on the omnibus, which left at ten in the morning, and I for my 
part consider it, although an humble conveyance, a much more 
pleasant one than the luxurious railway carriage on a fine summer’s 
day, as it gives you more opportunity of seeing the country, and is 
wholly different from the vehicle which bears the same name in 
London. 

The country which we passed through to Brixtone was hilly but’ 
open, and for the most part lay in pasturage and orchards, in which 
apple-trees were most abundant. We saw at the distance of about 
five miles from Chale the large column which was raised on the occa- 
sion of the peace of 1814; it is a very prominent object. We did’ 
not reach the hotel at Freshwater until late in the afternoon, and found 
there the grandeur of a London hotel and its concomitant charges, : 
but soon after a hasty luncheon I went out on the down which leads 
from this to the Needles, and from the side of which one has an ample: 
view of Allum Bay. The vast cliff which surrounds the whole of 
Allum Bay is one half of it composed of chalk, with minute _parti- 
cles of flint showing through ; and the opposite segment most strangely. 
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variegated with clay and stones of varied colours, and partly planted. 
The chalk is of a pure bluish white. The down terminates abruptly, 
and you go by a bye-path towards the sea, where is a small fort. On 
the left of this fort are five chalk rocks, on the nearest of which is a 
lighthouse; the others stand out in the sea. Whether it is that the con- 
stant beating of the sea has reduced the height of these rocks and filed 
down their symmetry, I cannot say, but they do not now resemble 
what they are called—the Needles. On my way back, across the down, 
which was composed of the sort of velvety turf that one can never 
tire of walking over, I was shown the entrance to Tennyson’s house, 
which, as all know, he has left some time, though he yet holds the 
property. I fancy the tide of excursionists must have been much too 
strong for his taste, and all say here that he was a man of the most 
retired habits. In the evening I went to Freshwater Bay, and saw 
the huge rock like a large cromlech that is on the north side of the 
bay, and which looms like a grand archway. It is a favourite subject 
for painters and photographers. 

But I regret I did not see the cave itself—it can only be entered 
at low water, and the tide on this occasion did not serve; it is 
120 ft. inland. The water is exceedingly clear. The entry to 
the cave is through a small archway. The highest chalk cliffs in the 
world, 6oo ft. high, are said to be those from Freshwater to 
Scratchell’s Bay. In the interior, Freshwater consists of a straggling 
line of streets—separated by spaces at long intervals—containing for 
the most part houses for lodging summer visitors, and a few shops ; 
but I suppose that soon the intervals will be filled up, and it will com- 
pose one prodigious town. I stayed here at a small inn, and finding 
no choice between walking through Calbourne to Carisbrooke, and 
taking the van in the morning thither, I preferred the latter. ‘The van 
started at nine, and we went through a pleasantly wooded country, till 
we arrived opposite the fort which was constructed by Henry VIII., 
and is now tenanted by a small body of artillery. I was struck with 
am instance of the primitive simplicity which marks the habits of the 
inhabitants here: when we arrived at a narrow lane which branched 
out of the road, the van driver took up into his vehicle a trunk which 
had been lying about five yards from the road in the lane, and went 
on with it. He said it was quite enough to see the direction on it, 
and he would take charge of it. The confiding nature of the owner 
and the freedom from any apprehension of robbery showed me that 
we were remote from cities and their villainy. Wesoon reached 
Yarmouth, which is by no means an attractive town, and when the 
tide is out the slime in place of sand which covers its beach must, 
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should think, make it very unhealthy. The streets are narrow, and 
we crossed the small river with its marshy banks by a wooden bridge, 
and soon afterwards got into a pleasant wooded country. The 
pasturage grounds abound very much in the Isle of Wight, and we 
had these all the way to Shalstone, where is a large stone church, 
which the coachman told me there were verses written about. It 
has no bells, but a very high steeple— 


Shalstone Church, silly people 
Sold their bell and built a steeple. 


From this, all the way to Carisbrooke, the road was very narrow, 
but it was like driving through a beautiful estate ; the cornfields were 
not many, but there were numerous gleaners going through them. 
The orchards were richly laden with apples. The country was open 
but undulating. I do not know any aspect of rural life more pleasing 
than that which meets the view throughout the Isle of Wight. I 
halted at Carisbrooke, which is simply one long street, and in its 
centre is the large cathedral. ‘This, similar to several other churches 
in the island, is very old, and dates from the times of the Normans. 
My first object was to see the castle at Carisbrooke. This stands on 
a hill about a mile from the town, and all around it is well wooded. 
A path through the wood leads to the entrance, with its massive 
Norman archway, great gate, and adjacent chambers, all of the 
baronial style, which is shown also in the thickness of the stone walls, 
a walk round which is levelled at the top; the spacious court within 
having in its centre the house at present inhabited by the keeper, and 
near it the enclosure of the famous well. I stayed some time looking 
at these, and saw the keep in the back part of the building, which is 
now being newly constructed, I think with questionable taste. I 
saw the well, and drank of the water, which is brought up 
in a bucket from a depth of, I think, 260 ft. The patient 
donkey that goes inside the large wheel which winds up the bucket 
rope seemed, notwithstanding the heat of the day, to be none 
the worse for his Sisyphus-like labour, although the poor brute’s 
energies must be very greatly taxed by the number of visitors who 
come here during a long summer’sday. For aspecimen of an old 
baronial castle, this one is certainly worthy of a visit. Visitors are 
shown the window from which the unhappy Charles endeavoured to 
escape, and see the chamber where he lingered out some few 
wretched months in this, his half-way house between the throne and 
the scaffold. It is, perhaps, from its strength and almost perfect.con- 
dition as well calculated to bring the mode of life in feudal times 
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home to the mind as any building in the United Kingdom, and I 
very much doubt if, with all the appliances and aids of these 
enlightened times to help them, the builders who are now. engaged in 
newly constructing the keep at the rear of the building will ever 
cement a structure which, like this, will be able to stand, as though 
it were a rock, the wear and tear of centuries. Of course there are 
very many photographs and models of the castle and of all the points 
of interest, and numerous are the itinerant vendors of these. I 
understood that it is to Her Majesty we are indebted for the 
arrangement that a ‘very small charge, I think fourpence, is all that 
the visitor is taxed with on going over the castle. The walk round 
the walls on a clear day gives you a fine view of the whole island— 
Cowes, Ryde, Parkhurst, and, I think, most prominent and interesting 
of all, Osborne Castle. There is still, however, near Carisbrooke 
Castle another relic of antiquity which must have been built some 
centuries before it, and yet is not spoken of in any of the guide 
books : I mean the Roman Villa, the approach to which is entered by 
a narrow road nearly opposite Carisbrooke Church. This was 
discovered by the workmen of the present incumbent, who were 
digging deep to make the foundation for some outhouses, and came to 
that portion of the villa that had been used fora bath. When the 
owner of the ground was informed of this, he caused them to make 
further excavations, and the result was the exhuming a large hall, 
whose walls were standing to half their original height. To make 
the truth of the discovery undeniable, the tessellated marble floor, 
which was uncovered with due care, showed that the workmen of 
ancient Rome had here constructed their beautiful mosaic work, 
which is now, both as to the colour of the stones and preservation of 
their setting, ina perfect state. They are laid in the usual form of 
mosaics, being of varied colours: white, yellow, black, and purple. 
A glass framework has been fixed over the hall similar to those seen 
in a greenhouse to protect it, and the whole is well worthy of an 
antiquary’s study. I walked from this place to Newport, which is 
quite a city; but we are told that Carisbrooke was originally the 
capital of the island. So far as fashionable houses and general resort 
go, Ryde and Cowes might vie with Newport, but, indeed, it is the 
yachting that has contributed to their grandeur. The principal sight 
which in Newport is worthy of a visit is the cathedral, where is a 
marble monument erected by Her Majesty to the memory of Princess 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles I. She is sculptured as lying with 
a book under her head, and history tells us that this Princess 
died with her head lying on a Bible. This took place in Carisbrooke 
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Castle. I went for the first time in my life in England to an ordinary, 
where the gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood about Newport 
sat down to dinner, in the afternoon. 

The conversation was agreeable, and the fare was very good, and 
I know not if I ever sat down to a dinner of soup, veal, ham, apple- 
pie, and plenty of very good ale, for so small a charge as two-and- 
threepence ; not in Great Britain, certainly, where living is perhaps the 
best, but the price of living requires a fortune to defray it. Never- 
theless, in every respect life in England, whether in the cities 
or in the country, is preferable to life abroad, in any. country 
that I have visited. I have lived much abroad, and most 
especially do I notice the self-control and sensible bearing of 
the English in all ranks of life, as ensuring the respect of those 
who meet them in travelling. Amongst the inhabitants of many other 
countries may be found more agreeable and lively and even more 
intelligent companions, but in the calm self-possession of the men 
who assert their opinions without excitement, and who are neither 
subject to apprehension from the menace of espionage, nor buoyed up 
by the vanity of charlatanism, you recognise the inhabitants of a free 
country, and the citizens most civilised amongst the sons of men. 
In the evening I took the coach which leaves Newport for Sandown, 
and noticed, with regard to this conveyance, how much preferable the 
seats at the top were to those in the inside. From them you can see 
the fields and hedgerows, and breathe the pure air of a most genial 
summer; even some of the ladies had taken seats on the roof. 
But just as we were about to start, quite a throng of ladies 
came to take their seats inside. Two, who might have sat 
as pictures representing Sophia Western and her companion, 
came last; and one, having taken her seat, proposed to her 
companion that she should sit on her lap, as there was not 
room inside, and they must travel onwards. Upon this, one of the 
gentlemen inside gave up his seat there, and went on the roof. 
We drove on past Parkhurst, where there is an excellent barrack, and 
through an open country, slightly hilly, to Arreton, a small village. 
Here is the churchyard in which is the tomb of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” It is only a short distance from where the coach stopped 
to the church on the hill, so I went to see the tomb. No more 
interesting character amongst the devoted and earnest clergymen who 
have laboured in the cause of religion is recorded than the author of 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter,” and his tracts were, I believe, the very 
first that appeared in England, where now, happily, there are millions 
of such publications in circulation, as well as Leigh Richmond's 
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“ Little Jane” and “The Dairyman’s Daughter.” All the way from 
Newport I was seated on the roof with a traveller who kindly imparted 
a good deal of his experience in different excursions to the country 
parts of England. I, for one, quite agree with Sir Walter Scott, when 
he advises persons travelling to enter into conversation freely with 
those whom they meet; his reason for doing so being that you are 
certain to elicit some novel piece of information from every one you 
meet with in this way, even from those who are apparently the dullest. 
We reached Sandown about two hours after leaving Arreton. San- 
down is one of the places that have sprung into existence quite 
lately, and when you consider its delightful bay and sea air, you are 
not surprised at so many flocking to itin summer. The railway makes 
it, as it were, close to Ryde, which last place is the grand resort of 
visitors from England. I have often gone to Cowes in a yacht from 
Portsmouth, but in this visit I avoided both places, as reminding 
one of a segment of mighty London brought beside the sea. I know 
that Brighton, of all places, eminently deserves the name of “ London- 
super-Mare,” but these other two also bear a strong affinity toit. I 
thought, however, that there would be much of interest in a visit-to 
Culver Cliff, Yaverland, and Brading. The Village Lake, nearly 
opposite to Sandown, on the other side of the railway from it, is a 
very agreeable walk also. In proceeding to Culver Cliff, after leaving 
the hotel situated at the northern extremity of Sandown, the first 
object you meet, at about half a mile distance, is the coastguard 
barracks on the other side of the raised road; opposite to which, 
along the sea-beach, a large number of rafters, fifteen feet deep, are 
fixed, for the purpose of protecting the margin of the road from the 
violence of the surge; and about a mile on, north of these, a more 
permanent barrier in the way of a stone revetment is raised. As the 
lower beach, all the way to a wide gap that leads near to the cliff 
adjoining Culver Cliff, is so completely covered with pebbles as to 
render it difficult to walk, the best way to Culver Cliff is by the 
high path on the upper cliff. Taking this way, you arrive at a large 
new stone fort, with enormous embrasures, calculated for mounting 
the gigantic pieces of ordnance at present in use; this is in an un- 
finished state. You then ascend a high cliff, till you reach another 
large fort of brickwork, much more ancient, which certainly has a 
complete command of the sea; but the crumbling nature of the cliff 
leads you to conclude that this fort will in time, situated so close as 
it is to the margin, have to succumb to the inevitable undermining 
which all the high cliffs on this side of the island have been subject 
to. Going round the fort, the path which leads to the culmi- 
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nating point on this side of the island is quite precipitous, skirting 
cornfields, and so close to the edge of the precipice, overlooking 
the sea, as to make it likely to terrify nervous people. At the 
end of the cornfields you come to downs completely covered with 
chalk, and go for a quarter of a mile through them, it being very 
steep the whole way, till you come to a stile which separates you 
from the grassy down called Culver Cliff, an elevation which you 
find is the terminating boundary of this part of the island. In the 
centre of this down is a large granite monument to the memory of 
Lord Yarborough. The view from this point of the Channel—Sea 
View, Helen’s Bay, White’s Bay, and Brading Harbour—is certainly 
very fine. After this a path, bya gentle descent, leads you to Bem- 
bridge Fort, which is, I think, the best specimen of fortification in the 
island. I particularly noticed the way in which the ditch is com- 
manded, so as to make it fatal for any force to attempt escalading 
it by passing across. Over the long downs again, after a mile and 
a half, you come to the turn which leads to Yaverland. This is a 
regular specimen of a hamlet of bygone days. The very old small 
church, manor house, and shady elm trees in front of them, are all 
very interesting. I do not feel at all sure that this place will long 
retain the curious quaint appearance which it now presents, but such 
as it is, it is one of the few spots in the nooks and corners of England 
unchanged by time. After this, my visit was to another old-world 
locality, the town of Brading, a long street of rather dilapidated 
houses. The buli ring in its centre leads you back to former times, and 
the stocks adjacent to the massive stone church at the foot of the 
hill which terminates the town are another remnant of antique usages. 
I fancy that these are preserved as curiosities. In the churchyard I 
saw the monument and copied the epitaph over the tomb of little 
Jane. When I went inside the spacious Norman church I thought I 
should have seen, amongst the monuments to the memory of many of 
the Oglanders, one commemorating General Oglander, as gallant and 
as good a soldier as ever bore rank in the service; who had passed 
the whole of his life in the army, lost an arm at St. Sebastian, and 
been wounded severely elsewhere. He died on active service in 
China, and, certainly, in passing the tombs of those whom heraldry 
professes to hold in estimation, I could not but think of the words 
of the poet :— 


Count me those only who are good and great— 


as the man I speak of was not only a good and gallant soldier, but a 
very zealous and pious Christian, and I do not think that any of 
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the soldiers or officers who served under him, especially those 
who had been in his regiment, ever mentioned his name except with 
esteem and regard. The circumstance of much of the land in this 
part of the country having been planted with oaks at the time of the 
Conquest gave rise to his ancestors (who were given a large estate 
by the Norman Conqueror) getting the name of Oaklander, or 
Oglander, as it became afterwards. Forests of oak even now 
compose most part of the family estate, and the railway from 
Brading to Ryde runs through them. Nunwell is the name of this 
family place, and the avenue up to it, though much neglected, leads 
you through many fine woodland scenes. At the end you see the 
house, a large brick mansion, standing on a high knoll, with gardens 
in its rear which extend to the level. I returned after my trip to 
Sandown. 

The approach to Sea View is by an exceedingly pretty drive from 
the Ryde Road. But you are, besides being stopped by turnpikes, 
forcibly reminded of the inconvenience attending a residence in a 
place which has no public conveyance plying between it and any 
othertown. The road, though picturesque, is very hilly, and it took 
me nearly two hours to go over the six miles from Ryde railway 
station. As for the facilities of bathing, the sandy beach and the 
rocks adjacent are so much in its favour that I was not surprised to 
find that all the lodging-houses, though very scanty in accommoda- 
tion, had been taken for the summer. 
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CHARLES LEVER. 


will, perhaps, insist upon net Reber him rather upon the 
2% strength of “The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer” and 
7 ‘Charles O’Malley.” 

There are moods of criticism unfavourable to the class of novels 
whereof “The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer” is atype. The ad- 
ventures of the practical joker and the comic miseries of his numerous 
victims are not, it must be admitted, the materials of the highest 
forms of art. ‘The funny side of scenes in which the chief performers 
habitually drink a great deal too much, the amusing aspect of getting 
into debt on small means, thriftlessness from a merry point of view, 
the comedy of disregarding at any cost the feelings of all the characters 
who are not boiling over with animal spirits, including the respectable 
father and the anxious mother—these are not delights in literature 
altogether without alloy; but, before they are condemned, the question 
arises whether the author has presented a faithful picture of certain 
phases of the life of the time. Perhaps it is too soon yet to apply this 
test to the earlier works of Charles Lever; but it must be confessed that 
long ago a suspicion arose, and was shared in apparently by the author 
himself, that ‘Charles O’Malley,” “ Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” and 
the rest of them were not works of art in the high senseof the term. To 
study life in any aspect and to present it conscientiously in fiction is 
a laborious task ; but to take up certain manners and habits of parti- 
cular classes of men, and from that point to abandon observation and 
rely upon ingenuity for the construction of an entertaining story, is 
much easier. ‘The elements of which the “‘ Harry Lorrequer” series 
of novels are composed are true enough to life. The guardsman, the 
dragoon, the priest, the hard-drinker, the young lady, as they may be 
seen in Ireland, are immediately recognised ; but the dramatic move- 
mentof the novel is pure invention. It is the fond dream of the practical 
joker, and not his actual experience. Ifthe Harry Lorrequer of real life 
could shape a few years of his young time in accordance with his fancy, 
he would go through just such scenes as those related in the novel ; but, 
as a matter of fact, he does not enjoy himself to any great extent in 
that fashion. The story, in spite of its seeming realism, is as much 
a romance as the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” It is not quite 
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thus with “ Gil Blas,” “Tom Jones,” and “ Barry Lyndon.” In these, 
construction and movement, as well as character and manner, are 
typical and, so to speak, pictorial. They are sections cut out of the 
real action of the time. We remember them as representations by 
the hand of an artist; we look back upon the doings of Con 
Cregan and Charles O’Malley as clever contrivances of the author 
to afford us so many hours’ amusement. But in this class they 
are of very superior workmanship, and taken alone they would be 
enough to indicate the high intelligence and culture of the author. 

It was the half-artificial character of his work in this line which 
led, no doubt, to that remarkable change in Lever’s career as a 
novelist begun by the publication of “The Fortunes of Glencore.” 
“ Harry Lorrequer,” his first venture, was not a serious literary effort. 
He did not put his heart into it. It was the mere effluence of 
animal spirits. Had it failed he would most likely have attempted 
something higher at once ; for he was a born writer, and was certain 
to grow into literary work. The success of his first novel was not 
wholly a fortunate thing for him. The world has, upon the whole, 
not much reason to regret it ; for when the worst is said it would be 
hard to spare the library of rollicking stories on which he was em- 
ployed during the next eighteen years ; but the author might perhaps 
have won nobler laurels if he had not been tempted to remain in the 
current into which he drifted in the production of his first tale. 
He was fifty years old when he began to write seriously. His best 
working days were past when he set himself the task of doing 
himself justice. 

There is nothing in the history of literature exactly to correspond 
with the sudden and complete change in Lever’s novels introduced 
by “The Fortunes of Glencore.” Most authors change as time 
moves on, and many have at certain periods of their lives chosen 
néw fields of labour; but Lever, half a century old, deliberately 
set himself to begin a fresh career. During twenty years of 
brilliant success he had been working a vein discovered almost 
by accident; but in his heart all the time was an ideal of 
literary labour to which he had given no practical heed. 
He had won his laurels, as it were, by sleight-of-hand, but his 
native ambition had never been satisfied. While he had been 
amusing the public with farce, he had been studying life and 
character with a profound longing for a higher order of art, and 
when once he listened to the inward voice and followed it, he never 
turned back into his old courses. His career as a novelist is in two 
wholly distinct chapters ; the first begins with ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer,” 
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and ends with “The Martins of Cro’Martin ;” the last opens with 
“The Fortunes of Glencore,” and concludes with “ Lord Kilgobbin.” 
There is little relationship between the two series. They appeal to 
a different class of readers, and to another tribunal of judgment. 
There are ardent admirers of “Harry Lorrequer” who read the 
book again and again and keep it with them as a constant com- 
panion. To these “Glencore” was a disappointment, and all the 
subsequent novels in some sort a calamity; while those who know 
how to enjoy “ Sir Brook Fosbroke” find ‘‘ Charles O’Malley” profit- 
less and almost dreary reading. 

The preface to “‘Glencore” is a confession that the author did not 
wish to stake his name on the novels which had employed him 
for eighteen years. “If I have never disguised from myself,” he 
says, “the grounds of any humble success I have attained to as a 
writer of fiction ; if I have always had before me the fact that to 
movement and action, the stir of incident, and a certain light-heart- 
edness and gaiety of temperament, more easy to impart to others 
than to repress in oneself, I have owed much if not all of whatever 
popularity I have enjoyed, I have yet felt, or fancied that I felt, that 
it would be in the delineation of very different scenes and the por- 
traiture of very different emotions that I should reap what I would 
reckon as a real success. . . . . Years have imparted, and 
time has but confirmed me in, the notion, that any skill I possess lies 
in the detection of character and the unravelment of that tangled 
skein which makes up human motives.” In that faith he began a 
new literary life, and though the critics told him he had made a 
mistake, he persevered, and has been a highly successful novel-writer 
in the sense of that preface for fifteen years. 

There was never much self-deception about Mr. Lever. He was 
a man of the world, a scholar, and a thinker, as well as a fiction- 
writer, and was not apt to be the sport of delusions. Beyond ques- 
tion the novels of his later style are marked by great skill in the 
detection of character and in the unravelment of human motives. 
But his skill is that of a keen observer and an accurate thinker ; he 
perceives character, but he has not the instinctive feeling for 
character which is to be seen in the works of many great novelists— 
Anthony Trollope for instance. The two men are examples of the 
two schools. ‘Trollope is so little successful as a mere observer of 
character that when he introduces people of a class of society in 
which he does not move they are puppets. His bagmen and his 
shopkeepers have no real vitality, but his archdeacons, his bishops, 
his fine gentlemen, his ladies, move and speak with a perfection of 
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naturalness and ease never wholly reached by Mr. Lever’s §best- 
drawn personages—good and life-like as they often are; but Mr. 
Lever, on the other hand, is as successful with one class as with 
another. It matters not whether he has lived among them, be they 
beggars or peers ; if he has had an opportunity of watching them he 
can delineate them all with about equal success. This was not, 
however, enough for a high success in fiction, and Mr. Lever brought 
other and not less important qualifications to his work. He had 
great knowledge of life in aspects not revealed to many writers, and 
he had wit and rare intellectual gifts, and a fine manly turn of cha- 
racter. With all this he was by nature a story-teller. In any age 
and at any stage in the development of literature he would have 
made his mark in the narrative form of invention. In incident and 
anecdote he was inexhaustible. Looked at closely his fictions are a 
succession of anecdotes, incidents, and scenes. His constructive 
powers were not remarkable. There is no profound, spontaneous, 
comprehensive movement of the whole story, each passage and 
paragraph performing its part. The plot is loose, with a tendency 
to fall to pieces towards the end. “The Fortunes of Glencore,” 
on which he asked his readers to determine that he was capable 
of the higher class of fiction, was in this respect particularly 
defective. The personages and events are but indifferently 
wrought into the body of the story, and they shuffle off the stage 
towards the close in a very unsatisfactory fashion. 

As an essayist Charles Lever has laid no foundation for an 
enduring fame, mainly because he has been content to treat of 
passing events. His ‘‘O’Dowd” papers are clever, witty, and 
thoughtful. ‘The range of subjects on which he touched during so 
many years are the finest proofs he has left of his rare versatility. 
Not since the death of Professor Wilson has so great a loss befallen 
the old Edinburgh magazine. In fiction of the order of his later 
style he has left no man of mark behind him except the veteran 
author of “ Pelham.” 

RICHARD GowING. 




















HE baron sat among his guests— 
They drank the ruby wine, 
While ember light showed faces bright, 
And made the goblets shine. 





Witch-cries rode rampant on the wind, 
Down came the drenching rain ; 

The guests drank on, and every one 
Filled full his cup again. 


The baron had his daughter there— 
She sat at his right hand, 

And bosoms swelled when eyes beheld 
The love of all the land. 


Her face was as a lady-smock, 
Red fainting in the white ; 

Ay, she was fair and debonnair— 
Thrice worthy any knight. 


No lips had ever won her heart, 
Though lips had often said, 

“ Sweet Angeline, wilt thou be mine ?” 
And she had turned her head. 


Now while loud laughter drowned the jest, 
And brown beer drowned despight, 

A minstrel came in Jesus’ name 
For shelter from the night. 


‘What is thy name?” the baron said ; 
‘** A minstrel seemest thou ; 

An’ thou dost bring a song to sing, 
Thou shalt be served, I trow.” 


“Good master of the festal throng, 
I come from Paynim strand, 

And I will sing of our brave king 
Who fights in Holyland.” 


Vox. IX., N.S. 1872. G 
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“‘What is thy name ?” the baron cried. 
“T come from far-off strand.” 

“‘Now, fire and flame, what is thy name ? ” 
“T come from Fairyland.” 
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Fierce anger lit the baron’s brow ; 
He shouted, sword in hand, 

With scoffing breath, “ Take him to death ! 
He comes from Fairyland.” 


The minstrel moved nor eye nor limb, 
But said as he did stand, 

“Drop down thy sword upon the board : 
I come from Fairyland.” 


“ Take him to death!” the baron cried. 
The minstrel one word spake : 

Down dropped the sword upon the board, 
And all but one did quake. 


Then joy was in the minstrel’s eye ; 
“Come hither, Angeline ; 

My name to thee is Zephadee ; 
I would that thou wert mine. 


“* Dear maid, I’ve searched through Fairyland 
For one as fair as thee, 

And none but thou, and this I vow, 
Hath charméd Zephadee.” 


She looked into his face and saw 
The lover of her dreams : 

“Yea, I am thine, thy Angeline, 
Thou lover of my dreams. 


**T knew that thou would’st come for me 
In sweet love-land to roam, 

Where fairies play by night and day 
About thy palace home.” 


The guests were bounden by a spell ; 
They could not laugh nor frown 
If one held up a brimming cup 
He could not lay it down. 
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The minstrel turned him to the guests, 
And took away the charm: 

“‘T came not here to bring ye fear, 
Or work ye any harm. 


“TI came to seek a maiden’s smile, 
And find my wonder joy— 

Fair Angeline for aye is mine, 
And our love may not cloy. 


“* Now let the wine go round again, 
And to this festal band 

I straight will tell what thing befel 
That won me Fairyland. 


‘*T journeyed long from Palestine, 
And came to Britain’s shore. 

(Sit, love, by me, thy Zephadee, 
And I will tell thee more.) 


“T sang of deeds in Holyland— 
I sang of Richard’s fame, 

And by the sea there came to me 
A grey man, old and lame. 


“* That old grey-bearded man came close, 
And took me by the hand : 

‘Wilt sing again to me that strain, 
And win thee Fairyland ?’ 


“T laughed because his words seemed strange, 
And laughing loosed his hand : 

I sang again to him that strain, 
And won me Fairyland. 


** Give me thy child, and I will give 
Whate’er thou mayst demand ; 

At dawn of day we'll sail away 
Unto the Summer land. 


“ There all that is, is surely best, 
There love is love indeed, 

And care is not in that fair spot, 
And sorrows do not bleed. 
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“ All that are in the isle of bliss, 
Delight in every day. 

Ah ! ye who tread in daily dread 
Know not how blest are they.” 


The baron his young daughter gave 
Unto that stranger guest, 

* And now,” said he, “ give thou to me 
The thing that is the best.” 


* When shines the full moon on the earth, 
Shall be what is the best : 

Sweet Angeline, now thou art mine, 
And joy is with my quest.” 


Proud Zephadee and Angeline 
Watched for the lagging day ; 

The morning came with sun aflame, 
And gold was on the bay. 


A rosy bark with silken sails 
Danced lightly in the wind ; 
The lovers two went o’er the blue, 

And left the land behind. 


Upon the castle’s battlements 
The baron’s guests did stand, 

And watched them glide upon the tide 
Away to Fairyland. 


Away! away! in the golden morn! 
Toward the west away ! 

The bark swept on and they were gone 
For ever and for aye ! 


The baron waited for the moon, 
The full moon in the sky ; 

The sun set thrice, and then his eyes 
Beheld the moon on high. 


He looked thereon with anxious face, 
Now! now he would be blest ! 

He fell away from dark and day, 
For death it is the best. 



































STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER IX. 


JACOB GETS UP EARLY AND MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
SPENZONIAN WHIFFLER. 





Hee eared the next morning Jacob was awakened by a 
nes noise of thumping, and plunging, and knocking, and 
iB . E scrubbing, and scouring. When he had dressed, and 

<2) was descending the stairs, he was saluted with a rough 
push from a side door, and an exclamation of: “ Now, you sir, 
can’t you keep to the right when you see that the other side’s wet ?” 
On turning round he met the gaze of Dorothy Cantrill, wrapped up 
to the neck in a coarse apron, and with her arms black and bare. 
She glared at him furiously for a moment, and then went on 
rubbing the brass round a bedroom key-hole with an energy quite 
unnecessary upon such a trifle of metal. A boy, coming upstairs, 
in corduroy clothes (ornamented with brass buttons, and made 
something after the fashion of Harlequin’s suit), almost exploded, in 
apparently desperate efforts to keep down a strong exercise of his 
risible faculties; and looking at Jacob several times, over his 
shoulder, blew out his cheeks, held his sides, and stooped, as if 
with great effort, to intimate that he was very much tickled and 
delighted at Dorothy’s conduct. 

“Now then, you Spen, have you brought that brush?” cried 
Dorothy, dashing out upon Whiffler, when he had reached the landing, 
and seizing the brush in question; ‘‘ now fetch me a pail:” where- 
upon Whiffler, leaping down six stairs at a time and turning a somer- 
sault at the bottom, disappeared at the back of the house. 

Below stairs Jacob found his new abode in extraordinary disorder. 
It was just as though the whole of the furniture, having had a midnight 
revel with Hans Christian Andersen, had been transfixed in their 
unlawful positions by some angry magician. Chairs were locked in 
fond embraces, or standing carelessly upside down. ‘Tables were 
making love to arm-chairs. Ornaments of every description had 
been romping on the sofa. A little jaunty card table was perched 
upon a sideboard, petrified no doubt in the very act of shouting 
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“hurrah !” and crowing over the rest of its less nimble companions. 
There was a great patch of black on the hearth, and the poker and 
tongs had turned white with rage (or whitening) at the conduct of a 
tea kettle which was quietly emptying itself upon them, having tipped 
forward in consequence of the fall of a few red cinders, which, 
in the water beneath, hissed an additional insult to the fire-irons. 

Jacob had hardly time to note all this, ere Dorothy, with a female 
lieutenant, entered the room. Her first inquiry was, had Jacob any 
eyes. Jacob said he had, and so he thought had somebody else, for 
Whiffler was peeping round the door at him with an unmistakable 
pair, which twinkled and flashed like stars. 

“Well, and couldn’t you see that kettle, young sir?” said Dorothy, 
seizing the offending vessel and thrusting it deep down among the 
cinders. ‘It’s well lads should come to school to learn something ; 
it’s precious little sense or manners they are born with ; getting up at 
five o’clock on a cleaning morning, without why or wherefore, or by 
your leave or warning. Here, Whiffler, take this young gentleman 
out into the fields till I’ve done, and don’t stand grinning there, or 
I'll polish your buttons till the brass shames your brazen face.” 

“Now, Master Jacob, this serves you right,” said a still small 
voice emanating from Jacob’s conscience. “It was only yesterday 
that you kissed Susan Harley, and promised never to forget her, and 
it was only last evening that you did something worse than forgetting 
her: you only remembered her to think how lucky you were in 
having so soon partially replaced her by another kind-hearted woman, 
who would, you felt sure, be a second Susan to you. Now be warned, 
Jacob ; make new friends if you like, and as many as you can, but 
prize the old and tried ones, and never let the new ones thrust them 
from their places in the deepest recesses of your heart.” 

“Here, don’t stand staring there,” said Whiffler, handing Jacob 
his cap, “ain’t you a-goin’ in for a run? [I'll bet a stoney fox- 
eye and a lumbo to thirty commonies that I beat you at a hop, skip, 
and jump ;” and away went Whiffler from the back door, up the 
garden path, and over the railings at the end, into the open meadows. 
But Jacob was too much surprised and bewildered at the events of the 
preceding ten minutes to run after him ; so Whiffler came back again. 

“Don’t get a minding her, bless you; she'll be as good as pie 
after the first round of toast, and better than duck and green peas 
when the school bell rings : now, ain’t you in for a lark ?—up, up, up, 
up, up, up,” went on this volatile youth, and every time he said “up” 
he leapt over his own head, concluding by striking a circus attitude 
and kissing the tips of his fingers first to Jacob, and then to a couple 
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of poplar trees and to six gooseberry bushes ; after which dramatic 
demonstration he assumed a quieter manner and conducted himself 
with a sort of rational consideration. 

“ And are you one of the boarders ?” inquired Jacob. 

“ Am I? ain’t I? that’s all,” answered Whiffler. 

“ But are you really ?” said Jacob, doubtingly. 

“You're another,” was all the somersault-thrower said, but he 
looked up into Jacob’s face with such a thoroughly good-natured 
smile that Jacob could not feel offended. 

‘A boarder, Mister—I beg your pardon, who have I the honour of 
addressing—what name, sir?” said the nimble youth, throwing his 
head aside, sticking his arms akimbo, and looking excessively funny. 

“Jacob Martyn,” said Jacob laughing. 

“‘ Well, Mister Martyn, now I'll tell you the sort of boarding this 
cheild would like. I should like, this ere werry moment, to be a- 
boarding of a pirate ship with two broadswords—a phantom bark at 
the back, and five-and-twenty bally gals in buck musling, luminated 
with blue fire—that’s your time of day,” said Whiffler, with suitable 
pantomime ; concluding his brief sketch of the height to which his 
ambitious hopes soared by conducting an imaginary sword encounter 
with an imaginary foe, and exclaiming, when the said foe was 
supposed to have fallen, weltering in his blood, “ Death to the 
traitors—Old England for ever !” which patriotic and loyal sentiment 
he followed up by whistling “God save the Queen” in the highest 
key ever attempted by whistler, or Whiffler, before or since. Then, 
as if he had done and said nothing at all unusual, he became some- 
thing like a natural specimen of juvenile human nature again, and 
commented thus upon the outline of fame and glory which he 
had drawn: “But there ain’t no such luck at present, mister. I 
must be content to learn my verbs and -adjectives—English grammar 
is the art of speaking and writing the English language with propriety. 
But never mind, wait a wee, as Scotchy Farlane, the Athenian 
Hercules, used to say when Scotch Jessie, the Zephyr of the Arena, 
was a-fetching of him home from the ‘ Arena’s Retreat—licensed to 
be drunk on the premises ’—wait a wee !” 

- “You're a very queer fellow,” said Jacob ; “I can’t make you out. 
But since you have asked me my name, tell me yours.” 

““Spenzonian Whiffler—they used to call me Spen Whiff for 
short, and Spen for shorter,” replied the boy. 

“Why, your name is as funny as yourself,” said Jacob. 

“Well, it belonged to a funny fellow, you see. I was christened 
after my great grandfather, who turned five-and-forty somersaults at a 
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stretch and died at Drewry Lane, through a-swallowing of a red-hot 
poker when a-playing Pantaloon, which he was obliged to take up 
with in his old age,” replied Whiffler. 

“Why, he must have been mad to have done such a thing.” 

“‘What, as play Pantaloon?” inquired the descendant of the 
unfortunate pantomimist. 

““No, no—mad to put a red-hot poker into his mouth,” said 
Jacob. 

“ Nonsense ; it wasn’t real, of course. Don’t you know ?—poker 
wooden property, painted red at the end, sometimes used in conjuring 
trick, made like a telescope.” 

“* How long have you been here, then ?” inquired Jacob. 

“Well, I’m a-going in sixteen now,” said Whiffler, knitting his 
brows and losing himself for a moment apparently in deep thought— 
“ and I made my first pot-hook when I was about fourteen.” 

“Where did you make it ?” asked Jacob. 

“In the last desk-but one.” 

“What, here, at Cartown ?” 

“‘Rather,” said Whiffler ; “I never made any nowhere else.” 

“Where does your father live ?” asked Jacob. 

“T don’t think I have one—at least Petroski said I hadn’t, nor a 
mother neither.” 

“ And who’s Petroski ?” 

* Ah, Pet; he was the Indiarubber Wonder, and a wonder and 
a wonner he was too; he could do everything—the dagger trick, 
the globes, the stilts, the tight-rope, the bottle feat; but he left the 
circus and came here as clown in the ‘Fairy Diamonds, or the 
Demons of Domingoe,’ a comic Christmas pantomime performed at 
Cartown for a whole week, two Christmases ago; he’s dead—poor 
Pet, poor old fellow!” said Spen Whiffler, with emotion; but he 
was too full of mother wit and good humour for sadness to leave 
more than a momentary impression upon his features—sorrow glided 
over his face like a cloud flitting across a sunny landscape, leaving 
no trace behind it. 

“How did he die? What was the matter with him?” inquired 
Jacob, beginning to feel very much interested in his new and strange 
companion. 

‘He died chiefly through want of breath, after playing for a week 
and getting no salary, the treasury being done up. Being unable to 
get either beef or brandy, poor Pet soon lost his. breath. It didn’t 
matter so much about me, he used to say, I should live to be the 
pride of the profession ; and here I am a-learning of nouns, as if it 
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made any difference to me whether a chair is a noun or a pronoun, 
or anythin’ else, for the matter of that. But I'll try, I'll try; for poor 
old Pet cried with delight when Mr. Spawling said he would take me 
and teach me—Pet didn’t like the idea of me a-coming to grief as he 
had done. So at last he said I wasn’t to be the pride of the profes- 
sion as a sprite or nothing of that sort, but as an ornament to society. 
Poor old Pet !—a pretty ornament I shall be.” 

“Then you have no friends,” said Jacob, with much sympathy in 
the tone of his voice. 

“No; that’s it, you see, only Mister Spawling ; and I can’t find it 
in my heart to run away when he is so kind to me. And there’s 
something else—do you believe in ghosts, Mister Jacob ?” 

“Call me Jacob—not Mister, and I’ll call you Spen,” said Jacob. 

“ Well, then, Jacob, do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“No! I never saw one,” Jacob replied. 

“Well, I have,” went on Whiffler. “T’ll tell you; but it is a 
secret, you know. I started to run away one night—lI couldn’t help 
it—I dropped a little bundle of clothes out of the window, and then 
dropped myself after them. The moon was a-shining bright, and 
when I got to the churchyard, yonder, I saw Petroski’s ghost.” 

“No!” said Jacob, looking round as if he expected to see the 
indiarubber man bounding along behind him. 

“T did, right over his grave, a-signifying with its hands that I was 
to go back, and not be an ungrateful rascal. I thought it was a sort 
of moonbeam at first; but no—it was poor old Pet; and I went 
back, and got into the house again without disturbing anybody.” 

For more than two hours the two boys walked and talked, Spen 
brimming over with fun and frolic, and taking an especial delight in 
telling the wondering boy from Middleton all the incidents of 
his life. 

“You must know the governor, Mr. Spawling, is a bit of an actor 
himself—he calls it helocution,” said Spen ; ‘‘ he was a reg’lar patron 
of the drama when we came down here afore poor Pet died.” 

“ Tell me all about it,” said Jacob. 

“Well, you see, we wos a-playing in the country—a thief of a 
manager made up a sort of scratch company—half dramatic, half 
circus—a reg’lar mixture. When we come here he bolted; the ghost 
hadn’t walked, as they say, fora long time. Mr. Spawling was our 
principal patron ; he used to bring the boys and give bespeaks, and 
he assisted the treasury in other ways. The parson took on about 
Mr. S. a-doing of this, but, however, there was no time for a row. 
Poor old Pet was took awfully ill. Mr. S., the governor, he 
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soon heard this, and he come to see him; Pet used to sing a song 
about a friend coming at last, but ah! ’twas too late, and so when 
Mr. S., the governor, you know, comes, the poor old boy he 
‘whispers— 
A friend came at last, 
Who had heard of Pet’s fate ; 
He approached his straw pallet, 
But ah! ’twas too late. 
And it was, poor dear old boy, and Mr. S., the governor, he fairly 
broke down, and he reg’lar cried, and leaned his head on his hand 
a-sobbing ; but Pet he was as cheerful as could be, and he says, ‘ Oh! 
sir, if you would but put Spen in the way of getting his living away 
from the saw-dust, and out of the glare of the footlights!’ And Mr. 
S., he says, ‘I will, Petroski, I will ;’ and then old Pet he sings in 
his dry way, as if he were a-whispering, he sings that a friend come 
at last, and he wasn’t too late, and then by’m-by he puts out his 
hand to thank Mr. S., and then he goes off to sleep, and he was 
dead ; leaving me a worse orphan than ever, and a blubbering orphan 
as was nigh a broken hearted.” 

“What a sad story!” said Jacob through his tears ; “how good 
Mr. Spawling must be !” 

“Should think he was,” said Spen. “ Now, no blubbering—it ain’t 
no good—here you go up—up— up—up—up—.” 

Spen would have astonished the little arab tumblers of the London 
streets ; he bounded along the roads as if he were in a well saw-dusted 
circus. At the very edge of Cartown Dale he pulled up to tell Jacob 
that this valley reminded him of nothing so much as a scene in a 
London pantomime, in which he had played a sprite for so many 
nights running that he could not tell how many. 

But never in any theatre, except in Nature’s play-house, had there 
been such a scene as that valley of Cartown which opened up at the 
feet of Jacob and Whiffler ; a valley studded with alabaster rocks 
jutting out from clumps of green foliage, with a rippling river running 
down the centre, and a white road that went winding away by the 
side of the brook till both were lost in a wood. 

“ This is what I like,” said Jacob; “is it not grand? Don’t you 
feel as if you could leap with joy and fly over to the other side, or 
roll down into the brook below?” 

“ Ah, that would be a trick! You would make a fortune in a 
twelvemonth if you could do that. Mr. Spawling should ride in 
his carriage, and I’d build a monument to Pet as high as the church, 
and I’d pay for no end of people to go into no end of circuses and 
theatres,” was Spen’s reply. 
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Jacob thereupon felt a vague sort of conscious superiority to Spen, 
who did not appreciate his enthusiastic admiration of the gorgeous 
scene before them. While Jacob was up in the sky of wonder, 
Whiffler was in the ring among the saw-dust. At least some such 
thought passed through Jacob’s mind ; and yet the two boys mutually 
felt, as only boys could feel, on so short an acquaintance, a deep 
sympathy with each other. Before they reached home again they 
were fast friends. 

And when they did reach home again, as they now called Spaw- 
ling’s School? Well, everything was in astonishing order. The 
wrathful magician had released the chairs and tables, and brought 
down the bumptious little card table from the sideboard ; and in fact 
everything was the pink of neatness. Cups and saucers shone on a 
large quantity of white table cloth; Mr. Spawling was sitting in his 
arm-chair reading a book ; and Dorothy was cutting a pile of white 
bread and butter, and watching at the same time an hour-glass, from 
the top to the bottom of which the sand was running in a little golden 
stream. 

Whiffler (after changing his Harlequin jacket for a loose blouse) 
took his seat meekly at the bottom of the table. Dorothy re- 
quested Jacob to sit on the other side, at the corner near Mr. 
Spawling, who looked up and said he hoped Spenny had shown 
Master Martyn the beauties of the country, and that he had not been 
guilty of any absurd tricks. Jacob said his companion had been 
very kind. Accompanied by some other common-place remarks, 
breakfast was finished ; shortly after which Whiffler quietly disap- 
peared, and almost immediately the school-bell began to ring, so 
furiously at first that it was quite startling ; but gradually it became 
slower and slower, and softer and softer, until at last it died out in a 
quiet murmur ; whereupon Mr. Spawling put down his book, and the 
master and the new pupil went to school. 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. GREGORY SPAWLING AS AN EDUCATOR. 


In the days of the first public school at Cartown education was 
generally regarded as a privilege only intended for those who could 
afford the time and money necessary to be expended upon it. The 
Education Act had been dreamed of by a few maniacs, who contended 
that every child was the rightful heir to knowledge; but these dan- 
gerous persons had little or no influence, though they were getting 
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the thin end of the wedge into the constitution by means of British 
and National Schools, which provided cheap learning in some of the 
large manufacturing towns. The Cartown school, started by Mr. 
Spawling, with the aid of a local committee, was a wonderful advance 
for the northern division of the Midland mining county, though 
many of the people of Cartown regarded Mr. Spawling as a mild kind 
of lunatic, who could do little harm or good, and who was at the same 
time a kind-hearted man and loved the poor. 

As many other persons, matters, and things are crowding into my 
canvas, and presenting themselves for recognition, I must leave the 
reader to imagine the character and capacity of the public school at 
Cartown, premising by the way that Jacob was Mr. Spawling’s only 
boarder, and that the advertisement which the schoolmaster sent to 
Middleton was the first announcement Mr. Spawling had made of his 
intention to receive boarders. 

The pupils were a happy family. Mr. Spawling tried to teach them 
to think as well as to read and write and work out elaborate arith- 
metical problems. He made himself the personal friend of every 
individual boy ; he was an excellent judge of character; he gauged 
the capacities of his scholars separately; and in his way was a 
model schoolmaster. 

Spen Whiffler was the low comedy boy, the merriman, the Touch- 
stone of the school. He could draw as many funny things on his 
slate as he could cut queer capers in the play-ground. Once he had 
had a fight with the tall boy who came from a long distance every day 
to school, in company with a bag of books and a particularly plain 
luncheon ; during the encounter the tall boy had not once been able 
to hit Spen, while Spen, on the other hand, contrived to knock his 
man down; and when his man was down, Spen turned a somersault 
over his prostrate form, and then posing himself dramatically with one 
foot upon the tall boy’s body, crowed loudly like a cock, upon 
which the tall boy from the country could not restrain his laughter, 
and a lasting friendship was thereupon cemented. Jacob had this 
story from the tall boy’s cousin. 

One day at school was very much like another. All the 
year round the reading, and writing, and ciphering, and spelling, 
and dictation went on with little variety, save now and then 
when the master delivered a short lecture from his desk, or the 
“ mapping day” came round, as it did every first and last Friday 
in every month. 

One of the most agreeable things for the pupils on-mapping day was 
a general permission to go into the yard to mix Indian ink at the pump. 
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There was a mysterious charm attending these brief moments of leisure 
outside the school just before the bell rang for departure. The hum 
of the school coming through the windows increased the sense of quiet 
without, and seemed to enhance the freedom of the time. Mapping 
was a branch of education in which only a few of the elder boys were 
instructed, and it was carried on in a special little room behind the 
master’s desk. 

This room communicated with the yard, in which there was a 
pump with a leaden spout. The water was always turned on. It 
made a continual pleasant pattering music as it fell into a trough. 
When Jacob and Spen were -here together, the Indian ink, used for 
making the mountains and rivers in “ The Land of Palestine” and 
“The British Islands,” and the Prussian blue for colouring the sea to 
the extent of half an inch all round these said countries, required 
more mixing than usual, the operation being varied by Spen’s tricks 
and witty sayings. But if Spen began these ten minutes as merriman 
or Touchstone, he frequently became more like Jacques than the 
wearer of the cap and bells before the ink was considered sufficiently 
black for the little wavy rivers, and the blue became sufficiently blue 
for the half-inch sea. More than once he sat on the edge of the 
trough, and wondered where everybody would be in ten years, and 
especially whether, after such a lapse of time, he would be mixing ink 
to map the Nile on a sheet of cartridge paper, or whether he would 
be mixing colour to blacken his own eyebrows and to redden his own 
cheeks. 

After school hours, Mr. Gregory Spawling frequently made long 
excursions with Jacob into the country. He would stimulate the 
boy’s natural love of the beautiful by explanations of form and colour, 
and remarks upon the picturesque in nature and in art. The school- 
master’s own views were often supported with apt quotations from 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists. The incomparable bard always 
found a clever, ingenious, and loving interpreter in Mr. Spawling, who 
evidently knew him almost by heart. 

The schoolmaster, very early during the friendship which was 
established between himself and Jacob, gave his pupil a glimpse into 
his history, a cue to the reflective character of his mind, and his com- 
paratively humble position in Cartown. 

* How is it now,” said the schoolmaster, “that smoke, which is 
usually offensive (you will have noted it at Middleton), should be 
accounted a picturesque and beautiful addition to a landscape as we 
see it now?” 

“It has a beautiful appearance here, sir,” said Jacob. 
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“With what a grace it mounts upwards, and spreads like an 
ethereal mist over the foliage !” 

“ And the colour, sir, is almost like the sky yonder—smoke is very 
different at Middleton.” 

“Tt not only pleases the eye, Jacob; it induces a sensation of 
quiet, satisfied pleasure, which the landscape would not alone invoke. 
Do you perceive that, Jacob ?” 

“T think I do, sir; I hardly know why. I like to see the smoke 
among the trees.” 

“Ts it not because you connect it in your mind with the cottage 
below ?” 

*‘T do not know, sir.” 

“Nor I, Jacob ; but I think we are on the right track in that thought 
at least ; and I want you to remember this little incident as an example 
for the future to inquire into the reasons why any particular thing 
gives you pleasure. Look below the surface; it will accustom you 
to analyse your feelings, and give you as much pleasure as profit. 
Now, my opinion about this wreath of smoke on the tree tops is that 
there is more of the practical than the poetical about it—more of the 
physical than the spiritual. There is an inherent love of home among 
us English; and I think that, in addition to the picturesque bit of 
colour which it waves above the trees, we associate the smoke 
with the comfortable hearth at the foot of the chimney whence 
it rises; we link with it, if I may so speak, that traditional 
idea of the purest love, the most complete happiness, being 
found in a cottage, where there is no ambition beyond the posses- 
sion of the common necessaries of life and an honest name. Beware 
of ambition, Jacob ; beware of building your hopes on one object, be 
that object what it may ; and remember that the blessings of content- 
ment—the greatest blessings in this world—are more frequently found 
in a humble cottage such as that among the trees below us than in 
the mansions of the great and wealthy. This is not mere book philo- 
sophy, Jacob. I have seen the world ; I know every trick of it. Most 
of us have our troubles, Jacob, sooner or later. I have had mine; 
some day we may talk of them for your own benefit.” 

From these evening walks Spen was for some time excluded. 
Whether it was out of deference to Jacob, who was to be looked 
upon with more consideration than Spen, or whether Dorothy 
wanted Spen to run errands, I cannot say; but when Jacob asked 
that Spen might accompany them the schoolmaster seemed pleased 
at the request and complied with it immediately. And so these three 
had long happy walks together in the evenings, and upon these 
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occasions Spen conducted himself with great propriety, never doing 
anything in the tumbling way, beyond ‘inking of the ring, the saw- 
dust, and the theatre. 

One evening, instead of a ramble, Mr. Spawling invited the two 
boys into his own room, a mark of the very greatest consideration. 
The schoolmaster’s sanctum adjoined Mr. Spawling’s bedroom, and 
was regarded by Dorothy as all but sacred. The schoolmaster dusted 
his own books, and arranged his own papers ; so that Dorothy should 
have no excuse for touching anything beyond the ordinary furniture 
when she engaged in her periodical house-cleaning. The room looked 
orderly and comfortable, nevertheless. The furniture consisted, in 
chief, of a table, on which lay several books and manuscripts ; a well- 
filled set of book-shelves ; a small stand sacred to a bust of Shakes- 
peare ; a fat arm-chair ; two other chairs from the bedroom—one for 
Jacob and one for Spen ; and an old-fashioned sofa. Several water- 
colour drawings and engravings adorned the walls. There were 
portraits of three several gentlemen in the three several characters of 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, and Romeo. Near these hung the pictures of two 
ladies, one as Desdemona and the other as Rosalind. Jacob did not 
know who these persons were, and indeed did not know whether the 
last mentioned was intended for a boy or a young lady, and he did not 
ask. Mr. Gregory Spawling knew, and Spenzonian Whiffler knew—had 
not Spen seen many ladies dressed as boys, both in the circus and in 
the theatre? But even Spen Whiffler, who was so learned in these 
matters, did not know that the water-colour drawing was a portrait of 
Mr. Gregory Spawling, and that when he played Romeo he was to 
have been married to the young lady who played Juliet, and that 
she died two days before the one fixed for the wedding. Indeed, 
nobody in Cartown, or Middleton, or all through the Midland 
Counties, north and south, knew this. Even the school committee 
knew nothing of it, because Mr. Gregory Spawling had been recom- 
mended to them by a lord, a real live lord, who had said nothing 
about Mr. Spawling having been an actor, but had spoken of him in the 
highest terms in which one man could speak of another, especially 
when the one speaking is a lord and the other an ordinary mortal. 
But it is hardly right to call Mr. Spawling (there was a different name 
under the portrait of the actor as Romeo) an ordinary mortal. He 
had been a leader in his profession. Admired, flattered, followed, 
he had filled a large space in the world’s esteem. He had been the 
observed of all observers. It was no ordinary mortal that could step 
down from this pedestal and under a new name settle down in the 
capacity of a country schoolmaster at Cartown. 
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Jacob and Spen had a delightful evening with their master, who 
read to them from his choicest books. The gems of some 
prose works having been discussed, the schoolmaster took up the 
Bible, and read from the Psalms, but with a touching pathos and a 
perfect grace of elocution which made the Song of Solomon a very 
different thing to what Jacob had been accustomed to consider it; 
while ‘‘ Proverbs” in the mouth of Mr. Spawling was poetry indeed. 
Spen afterwards asked if Mr. Spawling would be kind enough to read 
from Shakespeare, whereupon the schoolmaster brought forth a thick 
volume, the pages of which were marked with many notes. He read 
from “ As You Like It,” calling Jacob’s attention to the perfect beauty 
of its descriptions of scenery, and instancing how the poet had often 
said more in one line than they had said in all their conversations. 
To Spen he pointed out the real humour of Touchstone, showing him 
that fun did not consist in standing upside-down or in making queer 
grimaces. And then he read the famous soliloquy of Jacques, and the 
song of Amiens in the same act, whereupon Spen remembered Petroski, 
and Jacob thought of Susan, a traveller on the broad ocean. 


Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not. 


“There is another friend whom I have not remembered,” said 
Jacob when he was taking off his boots in the kitchen. 

“Oh, indeed, and who may that be?” inquired Dorothy, ac- 
companying her interrogation with the music of two knitting 
needles. 

“ Who may who be?” asked Jacob. 

“The other friend you have forgotten.” 

“‘ Did I say I had forgotten one ?” 

“ Of course you did.” 

*‘T did not intend to say so,” said Jacob. 

“Only a-rehearsing of your own thoughts, Jacob, eh?” said 
Spen. 

“ That was all,” Jacob replied. 

“ Well, good night; the best of friends must sever—I cannot always 
be with you—ajoo! ajoo!” said Spen, his left hand theatrically 
covering his eyes, and his right grasping a long candlestick with a 
short six in it. “Good night—exit Whiffler.” 

“You're a strange boy, Master Jacob,” said Dorothy as Spen dis- 
appeared, “to be talking about somebody and not. to know you was.” 
“ But I did know,” said Jacob, “and yet I do not know the friend 
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—is not that odd? Ihave seen her many times, and yet I do not 
know her.” 

“Her, Aer—oh, that’s it, is it, Master Jacob?” Dorothy elevated 
the first finger of her right hand and laughed. 

“Yes, her, Aer, Dorothy—oh, if you only knew her !— 


‘Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not ;” 


and away Jacob marched to the staircase. 

“Why, I declare you will soon be as bad as Whiffler. Well, I told 
master he’d contaminate any boarders as come here, with his nonsense. 
But talking of friends, Jacob, and 4ers, I am going, or hope to go, to 
see some on Saturday and stay till Monday. And if I might make 
so bold as to ask you home with me for two days ” 

“What, among the trees yonder, Dorothy?” 

“Yes, where Will Tunster took me up.” 

“T should like it amazingly,” said Jacob. 

“T have took the liberty to ask master already, and you see I 
can go better with taking you than if you stayed behind, because 
of the work. You won't mind leaving Spen for two days, eh? I 
promise you a nice companion.” 

“T do not care fora companion,” said Jacob. 

“Oh! of course not,” said Dorothy. “ Youaren’t old enough to be 
in love, or I should think you was.” 

“ Love!” said Jacob, laughing; “ good-night, Dorothy ;” and the 
image of a beautiful face looking out of a factory window floated a 
second time into Jacob’s memory with the song of Amiens. 





CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH JACOB MAKES A BLISSFUL DISCOVERY. 


WHEN Saturday morning arrived Spen volunteered to walk a little 
way with Jacob and Mr. Spawling’s housekeeper, “just to see them 
on their way,” as he said. Dorothy’s home was only a few miles on 
the road. Jacob remembered it well. Nothing in that first memorable 
journey from Middleton can ever be blotted from his memory. 

It was a grey autumn morning. The first dead leaves had fallen. 
They were lying on the road, with big drops of dew upon them, like 
tears. There was a settled calm in the air, a death-like stillness. 
The year was beginning to die. You could not help getting this 
thought into your mind on such a morning. 

Vor, IX., N.S. 1872. H 
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“‘ Why, what a solemn lot we are,” said Spen ; “‘ we might be a-going 
to a funeral ; we should just be the sort to come on with the coffin in 
* Richard the Third.’ ” 

“We do seem dull,” said Dorothy, “as if something was going to 
happen.” 

“‘ Something is,” said Jacob. 

“What ?” asked Dorothy, stopping in the middle of the road. 

“ The year is going to die,” said Jacob. 

“ Lor’ bless me ! how you do startle one !” said Dorothy. 

“It’s the sort of morning that gives you the shivers, like the slow 
dithering music before the villain enters, or when he’s groping about 
the stage with a dark lantern and a dagger,” said Spen. 

The merriman of the Cartown school illustrated his remarks. He 
bent his head, and felt his way about the road in imaginary 
darkness. 

Jacob was amused at Spen’s acting, but he pulled him up soon 
afterwards by telling him that it was on an autumn day when his 
mother died. 

“ Oh, just like to-day, was it?” said Spen. “Tell us about it ; I never 
had a mother except old Petroski the clown, and he was father and 
mother and a whole family to me.” 

“No; let us talk of something else,” said Jacob. ‘I thought all 
the world was dead when my mother died ; the sun set early in the 
day, and there were no stars, and the next morning the leaves were 
lying in the road.” 

“ Bravo !” said Spen, solemnly ; “ you would do for leading business 
—Hamlet, or the fellow who has run away from his wife, her name 
was Haller,” said Spen. 

“Well, you are a rum pair,” said Dorothy, contemplating the two 
boys with wondering astonishment. 

“Let us talk of something lively,” said Jacob. “Give us a somer- 
sault or set us a back, Spen.” 

“T could’lt do it, as the gedleman in the stocks said, when they 
told him to blow his doze,” replied Spen, suddenly suffering from a 
very severe cold in the head. 

“ Then give us a recitation,” said Jacob. 

Spen, pulling a lock of hair over his forehead, and assuming a 
serio-comic attitude, said his dabe was Dorbal on the Grambian hills, 
and that if ’twere done it were well it were done quickly; for there 
stood Eliza on the wood-crown’d height, and all the world was a 
stage, the men and women merely a weak device of the enemy ; and 
after he had said many other similarly extraordinary things, making 
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Dorothy laugh until she was red in the face, he thought it was time 
he should return ; whereupon he shook hands with Jacob and Dorothy. 
Taking out his handkerchief and wiping very dry tears from each 
eye, he begged them to remember that if cruel fortune should part 
them, it might be for years and it might be for never, his heart would 
still be breaking for the love of Betsy Jane, and his will would be 
found in Miss Dorothy’s cheenie tea-pot, among that respectable 
housekeeper’s curl-papers. 

Then solemnly extending his arms towards his enthusiastic audience 
of two, Spen exclaimed, “ Bless ye, my children; bless ye!” and 
disappeared through an adjacent hedge. 

Dorothy and Jacob continued their walk past cornfields and 
through meadows, by woods and by rivers. On the highway they 
met parties of reapers, chiefly Irishmen, carrying reaping-hooks tied 
up in straw-bands ; country people going on village errands ; tramps 
who had footed it over nearly every turnpike road in England ; and 
other members of the great army of strollers which is for ever journey- 
ing hither and thither on the highways and byeways of Britain. 

In an obscure cross-road they passed a gipsy encampment, and 
Jacob thought of his smoke lesson.as a white wreath ascended 
from one of the canvas tents and went sailing away over a sea of 
green and amber leaves. Jacob was destined to know something 
more than the mere picturesque side of gipsy life; but he recked 
not of his destiny as he passed on admiring the landscape. Near 
the gipsy tents the road was crossed by a shallow brook which 
came out of the wood and reflected the shaggy dogs and dark-eyed 
children who stood on the bank and watched Dorothy and Jacob 
cross the bridge. 

A pleasant walk of half an hour brought the visitors in sight of 
Dorothy’s cottage. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if your memory was taxed just now,” 
said Dorothy, referring to Jacob’s mysterious reference to the song 
of Amiens, after his evening in Mr. Spawling’s room. 

“How ?” asked Jacob. 

“ Didn’t you say her hair was like the yellow silk at the factory” 

“Well ” 

“And her face was round and laughing like a fairy’s, though F 
never see a fairy myself.” 

“ Well ?” 

“And when you first saw her she was like a hangel ?” 

“Well? Yes, yes,” continued Jacob. 

“ And she looked out of the factory window?” 
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‘Ah, but we are a long way from Middleton-in-the-Water,” said 
Jacob. 

“ And mayn’t somebody else be a long way from Middleton ?” said 
Dorothy, with tantalising emphasis. 

“T fear not,” said Jacob. ‘What do you mean, Dorothy ?” 

“And you said she sang—oh, I don’t know how beautifully you 
said she could sing.” 

“ Well,” said Jacob, “ what are you going to say ?” 

“What am I going to say? Listen. Is “hat as good as the 
factory angel’s singing?” As Dorothy opened the little gate at the 
entrance of the garden behind the house, the sounds of a sweet 
voice came through the open doorway. 

“It is! it is!” exclaimed Jacob, seizing Dorothy by the arm. 

“Lor, how you pinch ; for goodness’ sake, leave go.” 

Jacob, however, detained Mr. Spawling’s housekeeper, as the music 
might have done had she not been anxious to see her cousin. But 
their voices had already been heard. The singing ceased and the 
factory angel came to the door. That moment Jacob felt as if all his 
dearest hopes were realised. ll the longing sensations of that last 
morning in his father’s garden came back to him. This boy of 
seventeen had for years been unwittingly drifting into love with 
somebody’s voice, and here was the somebody before him far more 
beautiful than his own ideal creation. 

“This is Master Martyn, Lucy,” said Dorothy, whereupon the 
fairy put out her hand and Jacob floated into the house. He cer- 
tainly did not walk in. It was all a dream. He should wake 
immediately and find himself at Cartown in bed, or lying on the 
bank of the river picturing the big towns on its banks, miles away 
from Middleton and Cartown. 

‘“‘ And how's father?” said Dorothy, sitting down opposite an old 
woman who was seated when they entered. 

“Well, John baint ower well to-day—he’s abed, and has been 
these two days,” said Dorothy’s mother, an old woman of seventy. 

Dorothy must go up-stairs to see him, and Mrs. Cantrill, after 
telling Jacob to make himself at home, and saying how proud she 
was to see him, followed her daughter, leaving Jacob and Lucy 
together. 

“Do you like Cartown, Master Martyn?” said Lucy, in a soft 
voice, after a rather awkward pause. 

“T do, miss,” said Jacob, his voice trembling. 

“Better than Middleton?” inquired Lucy, as she busied herself 
about some household duties. 
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‘In some respects,” said Jacob, in a nervous whisper. 

“You seem tired,” said Lucy; “shall I get you a little ale ?” 

“Thank you,” said Jacob, and Jacob’s goddess, his dream, his 
ideal of all that was lovely, disappeared behind a pantry door, and 
presently came back with a foaming jug of brown ale. Jacob held 
his glass while the cottage beauty filled it. 

“T am sure you are very tired,” said Lucy, noticing Jacob’s 
unsteady hand. 

“‘ Not very, thank you,” said Jacob, his face all aglow. 

“The beer will do you good,” said the fairy, frothing the boy’s 
glass, and showing off to perfection a white round arm that might 
have been modelled for a study of classic beauty. 

Poor Jacob! his heart beat wildly. Lucy, on the contrary, was 
quite self-possessed. She did not know that Jacob was the little 
fellow she had noticed sometimes in the garden near the Middleton 
factory. She knew nothing of the selection he had made among 
the factory voices, ticketing it in his memory with a motto from her 
favourite hymn— 


There is a happy land, 
Far, far away. 


Will you excuse me?” said Lucy. “I am going into the garden 
to gather a few apples.” 

“ Certainly,” said Jacob. 

He tried to say, ‘‘ May I come with you ?” but found himself alto- 
gether unequal to such a courageous flight of familiarity. 

Jacob saw Lucy go out. His eyes never strayed away from her. 
He made up his mind more than once to rush out and assist her, but 
he still sat in the cottage sipping the foaming ale. 

Just budding into womanhood, Lucy was indeed a model of healthy 
beauty. She might have sat for Hebe, or any other lovely creature. 
Fair round arms, with dimples at the elbows, and a slight dimple 
everywhere where there is generally a projection on the hand, it might 
have been the arm of our first mother that Jacob watched plucking 
the apples and dropping them into a small woollen apron. The 
pretty foot and ankle, in grey hose and rather thick shoes, peeping 
from beneath a white petticoat, were not to be disguised by homely 
worsted or leather. And the wealth of wavy hair that would come 
undone and fall in golden ripples over shoulders which, despite the 
dark print dress that covered them, you might be sure were white as 
lilies are ; and the white and red, vying for the"mastery in that sweet 
fair face, and the bright grey eyes, sparkling with health !—what 
would not grand city ladies have given to carry such rosy colour and 
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such natural brightness into their ball-rooms? Why, Lucy Cantrill 
would have driven a whole city full of young fellows mad, let alone 
Jacob Martyn, who had heard her sing for years, and was in love 
with her before he saw her face. 

“ Ah, bless her, there she be!” said Mrs. Cantrill, her aunt, as she 
entered the room again with Dorothy, and observed Lucy in the 
garden. “She grows more beautiful every hour of the day. Lord 
ha’ mercy on her !” 

‘**You make too much of her, mother; you'll spoil her if you don’t 
mind,” said Dorothy; but Jacob thought otherwise, and when the 
apples were dished up at dinner in the shape of dumplings as round 
and hard as the clouds in some of the old masters, Jacob summoned 
courage enough to pay Lucy a compliment. 

“I did not make the dumplings,” said Lucy ; “I cannot cook.” 

“You gathered the apples,” said Jacob, at which, for the first time, 
Lucy blushed, while Dorothy and the old woman laughed heartily. 

In the afternoon Jacob, and Lucy, and Dorothy walked in the 
wood, and Dorothy told Lucy about Jacob listening to her singing in 
the factory, and how she had learnt from him the particulars of his 
seeing Lucy on the morning when he left home. She even told Lucy 
how Jacob had described her; and although Lucy laughed afd pre- 
tended to make fun of it, and although Jacob treated Dorothy’s 
gossip lightly, and pretended that he wished her not to say any more, 
Jacob felt that Dorothy was placing him under an eternal obligation 
for telling Lucy how he had fallen in love with her; and Lucy 
was not displeased either. What pretty girl could have been dis- 
pleased at such an ingenuous narration ? 

“ How do you get on with Dorothy; don’t you find her very cross 
sometimes ?” said Lucy, changing the subject and putting her arm 
through her cousin’s. 

“We get on very well indeed,” said Jacob. 

“On cleaning days?” asked Lucy, laughing. 

“Now none of your impudence, Pussy,” said Dorothy; “ every- 
body has their weakness, haven’t they, Jacob ?” 

Jacob laughed, and said he supposed he had his, and the little 
rivulet that ran by his side seemed to say it also had its weakness 
which was to go on for ever chattering over stones and gliding 
over mosses. Then the path became too narrow for three to walk 
together ; so Dorothy fell behind Jacob and Lucy, and thought “‘ what 
a nice pair they would make !” 

There was something noble in Jacob’s appearance, boy as he was. 
Since his illness he had grown rapidly. He was slightly taller than 
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Lucy, though of slender build. There was a marked contrast between 
his dark, thoughtful features, and the fair, hopeful, and merry face of 
Lucy. She wore a straw hat, and a shawl hung carelessly over one 
shoulder. The conversation between her and Jacob was very limited, 
so much so that Dorothy said they seemed afraid of each other, and 
wished Spen had come all the way with them, whereupon Jacob 
turned his head and tried to be facetious upon Dorothy’s weakness 
for cleaning and talking. By-and-by he felt more at home, and 
at length he told Lucy how he had lain in the sun listening to the 
factory music, and how he had often wished he had been compelled 
to work in the factory ; for it seemed to him that there was such a 
glory in the rattling wheels, such a freedom about the place, such 
a pleasure in watching the silk grow into yards and yards of fleecy 
cloth. 

“Ah, you are mistaken, Mr. Martyn,” said Lucy; “you might 
like the factory on cold winter afternoons, when the snow is on the 
ground ; but in the early morning, in the dark, before the stars are 
out !” 

Lucy shrugged her pretty shoulders and looked at Jacob. 

“ And then,” she continued, “in the summer, when the birds are 
singing, the heat and noise, the stifling, dreadful heat !—not that I 
was compelled to stay in it always, but I saw those who were.” 

“ And yet you sang as if you were very happy,” said Jacob. 

“‘ Larks sing in cages, but I don’t think they are happy.” 

“‘ You often made me happy,” said Jacob; “ but if I had thought 
you were not happy I should have been very miserable.” 

“ T was not unhappy,” said Lucy ; “‘ I did almost what I pleased ; 
the proprietor of the factory was very kind ; he is a sort of relation of 
ours.” 

“ And have you left Middleton for good ?” Jacob asked. 

“T think so,” said Lucy. 

“You were glad to come away ?” 

“‘ Yes, I think so; but sometimes I feel as if I were sorry.” 

‘** How strange that you should have left so soon after I left, and 
that I should come here !” 

“Very,” said Lucy. 

Then Jacob looked back into the wood, and Dorothy was nowhere 
to be seen. The good-natured creature, muttering to herself that 
“two is company and three none,” had quietly slipped home. Jacob 
made a great effort to use his opportunity bravely. 

“Tt seems as if it had happened purposely,” said Jacob. 

“Do you think so?” said Lucy. “Why?” 
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“‘ Because I feel as if I had known you ever since I was a little 
boy.” 

“You are not so bashful as you were an hour or two ago,” said 
Lucy, smiling. 

‘You thought me very silly, I know,” said Jacob; “and do so now, 
I dare say.” 

“TI do not, I assure you,” said Lucy, gathering her shawl round 
her, as they stepped forth into the open meadows. 

“Should you be dreadfully offended if I were to call you Lucy?” 
said Jacob, taking her hand. 

Lucy withdrew her hand. 

“I knew you would; I am very sorry I asked you ; pray forgive 
me if I have offended you,” said Jacob. 

“TI am not offended,” Lucy replied; “here is Cousin Dorcthy 
coming to meet us.”: 

It was twilight when they returned to the cottage among the trees. 
They chatted together until it was nearly dark. Mrs. Cantrill sat in 
her arm-chair near the fire. Dorothy occupied a seat near the open 
door, and Jacob sat near Lucy against the window. The firelight 
flickered on the white-washed walls. There was a wholesome smell 
of tar from the recently blackened fire-grate, which made the place 
seem very homely. A few bright pans hung over a white dresser, 
and an old-fashioned clock, in an oak case, ticked solemnly and 
peacefully in a corner behind Mrs. Cantrill. Outside the house the 
trees looked dim and shadowy. The cry of the landrail came in at 
the open doorway, almost keeping time with the clock. The ivy 
tapped at the diamond-shaped window-panes. A cat purred on the 
hearth. You could hear the drowsy hum of the beetle, and a robin 
sat singing on the garden wall. 

Lucy knew that Jacob loved her. When she went into her 
little room that night, she looked into her glass with a smile of 
satisfaction, and gathered her hair up and tried the effect of wearing 
it in aband. Then she let it fall in a cluster down her back, brushed 
it off her face entirely, finally fastening it up with a comb; and, 
however she dressed those golden tresses, she looked like one of 
whom the poet could not choose but feel that she had reason to fear 
her own exceeding beauty. 


Heaven shield thee for thine utter loveliness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH SUNDRY STRAY THREADS OF THE STORY ARE GATHERED 
UP, AND SOME COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE, 


WHEN Jacob returned to Cartown, he found a letter and a news- 
paper for him, which, by the way, was not an extraordinary circum- 
stance, seeing that he had received many communications from his 
father containing words of parental kindness and solicitude, besides 
a Middleton Star every week. This morning both letter and 
newspaper were more noteworthy than usual. The letter informed 
Jacob that his father would call for him that day, on his way to 
Clumberside, which was the seat of Mr. Bonsall, M.P., who had been 
returned to the Commons House of Parliament for the borough of 
Middleton, through the instrumentality of Mr. Martyn, of the Svar. 
In the newspaper there were several items of local news, interesting 
both to Jacob and to the readers of this history. Perhaps a brief 
description of the journal itself may not be out of place here. 

It was a large folio paper, the front page chiefly occupied with 
advertisements. Several auctioneers monopolised the first two 
columns, with announcements of forthcoming sales of all manner 
of extraordinary things, from kitchen chairs to magnificently 
carved mahogany sideboards, from cottages to family mansions, and 
from collections of poultry to herds of fat stock. There was a 
slight error, called by printers “a literal,” in the description of the 
poultry, ‘‘ twenty-five turkeys” being printed “ twenty-five turnkeys ;” 
but this was a mistake that might occur in the best regulated printing- 
offices. In the third column several grocers, a couple of tailors, and 
seven or eight drapers struggled with each other for supremacy, and 
according to their announcements, teas, sugars, dress-coats, silks, 
ribbons, bonnets, shawls, and cloaks, at Middleton-in-the-Water, had 
reached the minimum of cheapness, combined with the very maxi- 
mum of quality. In the fourth column a brace of enterprising 
druggists announced themselves as the sole agents for certain 
wonderful medicines ; and, beneath these, Dr. Horatio Johnson, 
beginning with the quotation, “Throw physic to the dogs,” and 
ending with “ AMfoniti meliora sequamur,” informed the afflicted of all 
ages that he visited certain towns on certain days, and that the 
Oriental remedy had proved its efficacy by the most convincing and 
extraordinary tests. In the fifth column several persons who wanted 
situations elbowed sundry others who had situations vacant ; while 
half a dozen announcements headed “To be Sold” made desperate 
efforts to eclipse in attractiveness an equal number of others under 
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the title of ‘To be Let ;” and the page finished with a collection of 
miscellaneous intelligence. In the second page commenced the 
leading articles, in the preparation of which it was evident, even to 
Jacob, that Mr. Martyn had procured some literary assistance. ‘The 
first article was a severe criticism of the A/iddleton Guardian, from 
which it appeared that the organ of the Red party had for several 
years devoted its special attention to a consideration of the errors of 
the British currency system, the heinous crime committed by those 
persons who clipped and mutilated the coin of the realm, and the 
condition of the savage tribes of Africa and America. The next 
article—a description of the mineral wealth of the country sur- 
rounding Middleton—concluded by welcoming the advent of a new 
company started to get lead at a short distance from the town; and 
the last was one, the brevity of which induces me to extract it as an 
example of -the independent character of the journal and the 
susceptibility of the Middleton Corporation :— 


“FEARFUL CaLaAMiTy: THE ‘Star’ in DaNGER.—We can hardly 
find words to describe the calamity which has befallen us. The 
remarks we made last week respecting the careless and disgraceful 
management—or rather mismanagement—of the corporation property, 
and the culpable neglect of our corporate body in respect thereof, 
has brought down upon us the thundering anathemas of the Council. 
But this is not the worst. Our very existence is threatened. The 
fiat that is to annihilate us has gone forth. The writing is on the 
wall. Twelve Town Councillors have stopped our paper! Twelve 
representatives of the burgesses of the free town of Middleton have 
given us notice that we are no longer to count them as subscribers to 
this journal! Twelve fourpennies per week are banished from our 
exchequer !! If we can survive this expression of the opinion of 
Councildom for another week, our circulation may possibly be less 
next Saturday by five than it is at the present issue!!! Oppressed 
by this dreadful weight, this shadow of the Cyclops, this co-operated 
condemnation, we fear the Star will cease to shine and that we must 
hide our diminished head for ever. An aggregate of four shillings 
per week from twelve Town Councillors! It is a deadly blow, truly. 

. . But (joking apart) we may inform our readers, in confidence, 
that the Star will be printed as usual next week notwithstanding, and 
that the profits of the extra sale, which will be created by the 
conspiracy we now chronicle, will be given to a fund which the 
editor suggests should be raised to pay the expenses of a public 
examination of the corporation accounts by a public accountant.” 


Following the leaders came the local news, beginning with short 
paragraphs, and ending with very long ones. Among those of medium 
size the following attracted Jacob’s attention :— _ 


“THE New Mayor.—It is now generally understood that Ephraim 
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Magar, Esq. will be chosen Chief Magistrate of Middleton at the 
next election. Though we are opposed to Mr. Magar on political 
grounds, we cannot withhold an expression of our approval of this 
election. So far as Mr. Magar’s connection with the Council is con- 
cerned he is comparatively only a young member; but he has 
exhibited a desire to promote the welfare of the town, and he is 
among those of our enlightened townsmen who desire to reform 
altogether the present management of the corporate property. It is 
not on this account, however, that Mr. Magar is to be elected Mayor. 
But more in consideration of the spirited and liberal way in which he 
has fulfilled his duties as a Councillor, heading munificently every 
subscription raised for benevolent purposes, and showing, in a variety 
of ways, that having the means to be benevolent he has also the will. 
Mr. Magar is one of those men who is the founder of his own fortune, 
and as such it is highly creditable to his colleagues in office that they 
should select him for the high and honourable position of Chief 
Magistrate. We hear that Mr. Magar is a large shareholder in the 
new lead mining undertaking, that he is also a sleeping partner in 
several local works, and that he intends retiring from the business 
with which he has so many years been connected, and enjoying, for 
the remainder of his life, that repose which he has so well earned.” 


Another paragraph ran as follows :-— 


“ GRATIFYING TESTIMONIAL.—We are glad to announce that 
Thomas Titsy, who our readers will remember was imprisoned on 
a charge of having intimidated certain voters during the last election 
for Middleton, has been presented with a purse of fifty sovereigns by 
several gentlemen who were instrumental in obtaining his release, as 
an expression of their sympathy, and in token of their confidence in 
his honesty and integrity. Mr. Thomas Titsy, who has served his 
apprenticeship in this office, desires us to express his sense of the 
kindness and sympathy exhibited towards him ; and we may add our 
own testimonial to the substantial one he has received, with regard to 
his faithfulness and good conduct. The subscription was commenced 
shortly after Thomas Titsy’s release: its presentation has been de- 
layed, that it might in no way smack of anything like political parti- 
sanship. The testimonial has been presented on purely philanthropic 
grounds.” 


In the next page there was an account of an interesting discussion, 
at a meeting of the Commissioners of Lighting and Paving, respect- 
ing the width of one of the public streets, the respective merits of 
closed and open drains, as opposed to no drains at all, and the price 
of gas, which one speaker contended was higher than the cost of oil. 


“*He for one would not say anything against the illuminating 
powers of gas ; but he would say this, that when the good old oil 
lamps were in use, there was much less money to pay for them, and 
much less fuss about the quality of the light and the number of burn- 
ing hours. He was one of the old school, and although he liked 
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progress, he did not like humbug—(Hear, hear)—and what was more, 
he would not have humbug ; and he proposed that they should have 
no more to do with this new-fangled light, but order forth the old 
oil lamps—(laughter)—and defy the ghastly innovation altogether. 
(Hear, and laughter.)’ The motion was not agreed to.” 


Following this, came the foreign news of the week, and the 
“General Intelligence.” The last page began with a short poem 
extracted from the work of a well-known poet, and then came 
numerous paragraphs under the title of “ Varieties ;” following which 
was a description of “A Tour Outside Middleton,” and a condensed 
account of a lecture on minerals; the whole ending with the pub- 
lisher’s imprint, until they arrived at which, it is said, many readers 
never halted in the perusal of their favourite paper. 


During that pleasant part of the day, the interval after dinner and 
before the commencement of school, Spen Whiffler, who had wel- 
comed Jacob back again, early in the morning, with great manifesta- 
tions of delight, invited his friend to join him in a short walk, that he 
might have an opportunity of telling him an important secret. 

“Tf it is a very great secret, Spen, you had better not tell me,” 
said Jacob, “ because I really cannot promise that I can keep it.” 

“Oh, bother, but you must keep it. You ain’t a woman. It’s 
only women that can’t keep secrets.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes ; a secret to a woman is such an awful sort of thing, that she 
is obliged to get the assistance of every other woman she knows to 
help her to keep it, and such a pack of feminines at last get hold of 
it that at last the secret is as common as saw-dust.” 

“You don’t seem to have a very high opinion of women, Spen,” 
said Jacob. 

“Oh, haven’t I though, neither? When lovely woman stoops to 
folly, uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; kindness in woman, not 
their beauteous looks, shall win my love—Shakespeare, etc.,” said 
Spen, raising aloft his right arm, and exclaiming, “Not a high 
opinion? Why, I loves ’em all.” 

“What a queer fellow you are, Spen.” 

“I think you have made the observation afore. But let us to 
business. Prompter, ring up. Now for the secret. Shall I begin?” 

“Yes, go on—lI will keep your secret.” 

“You swear?” said Spen. “Say, J swear.” 

“I swear,” said Jacob, laughing ; whereupon Spen, in a sepulchral 
voice, repeated “ S-w-e-a-r,” and stalked solemnly in front of Jacob, 
in imitation of the ghost in “ Hamlet.” 
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“Come, Spen, no more nonsense ; begin,” said Jacob, who was 
becoming a little anxious, wondering if Spen had seen some pretty 
face through a window. Momentarily the thought crossed his mind 
that Spen had seen Lucy, and then the blood rushed into his face, 
and he repeated impatiently, “‘ Now Spen, begin.” 

“Well then, I am to be the pride of the profession. I am to bea 
player. ‘The drama is to be my game, and I am a-studying of 
Shakespeare with Mr. Spawling,” exclaimed Spen, his eyes flashing 
with exultation. “I'll tell you all about it. The night you went 
away, Mr. Spawling asked me into his room, and read to me out of 
the big book ; and when he saw that I liked it as well as Scotchy 
Farlane used to like his gin-and-water, he says, says he, ‘ Now, Spen 
Whiffler, I’m going to have a little talk to you.’ ‘Yes,"sir,’ says I. 
‘Well,’ says he, ‘ you are fond of acting.’ ‘Very, sir,’ says I. ‘And 
you feel as though you cared about no other profession?’ ‘I am 
sorry to say I do, sir,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I have thought about 
all this for a long time, and I have come to the conclusion to instruct 
you in the art.’ ‘ You, sir?’ says I. ‘Me,’ says he. ‘We will read 
together,’ says he, ‘and if, within a reasonable time, you continue in 
the same mind, and I think you capable of sustaining a part with 
credit, I will get you an engagement.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ says I, ‘ how shall I 
thank you, how shall I return your kindness?’ ‘ By paying particular 
attention to all I tell you,’ says he, ‘and above all, Spen, by keeping 
this conversation and my intentions regarding you, a profound secret, 
by never mentioning them to a soul.’” 

“ And the first grateful thing you do is to tell a soul immediately,” 
said Jacob. 

“T could not help it,” said Spen ; “I was so delighted that I was 
obliged to tell you—I should have burst if I hadn’t; but Jacob, you 
will never repeat it ?” 

**T will not ; you may depend on me, Spen.” 

“‘ Well, after he’d talked to me like that, he gave me my first lesson, 
Hamlet’s advice to the players, and he explained it all to me just as if 
he were an actor himself; and I can say every line of it ;” in illus- 
tration of which Spen recited the passage for Jacob’s edification ; after 
which they returned, and Jacob found his father waiting for him. 

This was the fourth or fifth time that Mr. Martyn had called since 
his son had been at Cartown, now about two years. On the last occa- 
sion Mr. Martyn expressed himself as thoroughly satisfied with Jacob’s 
progress, and arranged that his son should remain with Mr. Spawling 
for two years longer, still continuing at school during the holidays, as 
he was anxious that Jacob should lose no time in completing his 
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studies. On the first visit Mr. Martyn was on his way to Clumber- 
side ; and Jacob having improved so much in his letter-writing, and 
having grown into a fine handsome lad, his father had decided that 
Mr. Bonsall should see him, secretly hoping that if such a misfortune 
should occur as that of Jacob being left an orphan, before the 
Middleton Star was a magnificent property, the member for the 
borough would do something for him. It would be easy enough, 
thought Mr. Martyn, for Mr. Bonsall to get Jacob an appointment in 
some of the Government offices, though he never for a moment 
feared that Jacob would require such assistance. 

Jacob straightway introduced Spenzonian Whiffler to his father; 
but Mr. Martyn was too much engrossed in his son to take any parti- 
cular notice of Spen, who conducted himself with perfect propriety, 
disappearing shortly after the introduction, and excusing himself by 
saying that it was time for school. Shortly afterwards Mr. Spawling 
also left on a similar plea, and Jacob and his father sat together, while 
Dorothy prepared luncheon for Mr. Martyn, and Tom Titsy took the 
horse to the “‘ Blue Posts” for a refresher of meal and water. 

At length, Tom returned with a handsome carriage drawn by two 
horses, and by this time Jacob and his father were ready to start. 
Jacob went up to Tom and shook him heartily by the hand, though at 
first Tom did not intend that there should be such a display of fami- 
liarity between them. Jacob looked so much more like a gentleman 
than when he left Middleton, and the dignity of the Martyns had also 
increased so greatly, that Tom was a little bashful (notwithstanding 
that he was now a journeyman) in approaching Jacob, his master’s 
only son. Moreover, Tom had not been so light-hearted and out- 
spoken a fellow since his imprisonment and the departure of Susan, 
as he was previously. Both these évents had exercised a great 
influence upon him. At one time his mother had cause to fear that 
he was endeavouring to drown his troubles in drink, and but for 
the advice and companionship of Dr. Johnson, Tom would un- 
doubtedly have fallen. It was the doctor who had projected the 
testimonial to his landlady’s son, and this had done much to re-esta- 
blish Tom’s own estimation of himself and to restore an honest 
pride in his own good name. With regard to Susan, he kept all 
he felt to himself. Had the doctor known how much Tom really 
loved that woman he would have almost despaired of succeeding 
in any attempt to restore his peace of mind. 

“Jacob has grown a fine boy, has he not, Tom?” said Mr. Martyn, 
taking the reins. 

“ He has, sir; I’m glad to see him looking so well.” 


‘ 
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“We must soon have him back again at Middleton ; eh, Tom?” 

“T should be glad if he were, sir. He’s a fine young gentleman 
now. Cesar ’ll hardly know him.” 

“ Oh, yes, he will,” said Jacob, “ we were always such good friends. 
He will not object to shake hands with me.” 

Tom said he hoped Cesar would not be such an ill mannered dog 
as that. 

Then Mr. Martyn engaged his son’s attention by describing to him 
the changes he had made at home: how he had built a printing-office 
in the garden ; how he had enlarged the shop and turned it into a 
counting-house ; and how he had otherwise expended a large sum of 
money. He pointed out to Jacob the great advantages of a good 
education, and begged him to pay strict attention to his studies, and 
prepare himself for the day when Martyn & Son should be the 
principal publishing firm in Middleton—ay, and in the whole county. 

Thus their time to a great extent was occupied until they arrived at 
Clumberside. The lodge gates flew open at Mr. Martyn’s approach, 
and with an extra flourish of an exceedingly handsome whip, Mr. 
Martyn increased the speed of the horses along a broad and well- 
kept carriage drive, and at length pulled up in front of a noble 
country residence. Mr. Martyn was received by Mr. Bonsall himself, 
who came out at the same time as his servant, and conducted Jacob 
and his father into the library, while Tom Titsy drove round to the 
stables. 

“I am very glad to see you, Mr. Martyn,” said Mr. Bonsall, “and 
you—Master Jacob, I presume.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jacob, whose moderate amount of self-pos- 
session was a little shaken by the unaccustomed grandeur of the room 
in which he was desired to bé seated. 

By-and-by luncheon was announced, after which Jacob was allowed 
to go into the garden while the newspaper proprietor and the member 
of Parliament discussed local and imperial politics. Mr. Martyn’s 
paper had been expressly started in the interest of the Yellow party, 
which had promised Mr. Martyn their substantial support. Mr. 
Bonsall’s election was the first political fruit of the Star, which had 
absorbed the whole of Mr. Martyn’s small fortune. 

Jacob had not explored many acres of Mr. Bonsall’s estate when he 
encountered Tom. 

“Hurrah! I’m glad I have met you; now Tom, come under this 
tree and tell me the news.” 

“There’s not much to tell,” said Tom, who, yielding to Jacob’s 
influence, sat down on a seat under an old elm. 
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“Well, how is Aunt Keziah?” 

‘Oh, crotchety, crotchety.” 

“ And Mrs. Titsy ?” 

“* Middling,” said Tom ; “not quite so fresh as she used to be.” 

“And Mr. Johnson?” 

“He’s lively enough: he smokes his pipe, and makes speeches, 
the same as ever.” 

“ And the pigeons ?” 

“T don't do much in that way now; I’ve a few fantails and 
tipplers.” 

“ Have you one in your pocket now, Tom?” Jacob asked, smiling, 
and laying his hand on Tom’s broad shoulders. 

“No,” said Tom, quite seriously, “I had one a bit since, though ; I 
let him go from the stables yonder ; but I doubt if he'll get home; 
I’ve no luck with the birds now.” 

“Never mind, Tom, if the luck only comes in other more useful 
things.” 

“ Ah, I’ve no luck at all,” said Tom, shaking his head. 

“No luck !—what was that I read about the fifty sovereigns ?” 

“Well, that was luck of a sort. I had to go to prison though, and 
I'd rather have given a hundred sovereigns, Jacob, not to have done 
that.” 

“How was it, Tom? It is strange I did not notice it in the 
paper.” 

“Yes, it was strange. Well, you see, your father, when first he 
started the S¢ar, as you know, did it for the sake of his Yellow prin- 
ciples—liberty, and freedom, and all that.” 

“ And to promote the return of his friend, Mr. Bonsall,” Jacob 
rejoined. “At least that is what I understood.” 

“Well, our side lost the election, four years ago, as you know,” con- 
tinued Tom, pushing his hands deeply into his trousers pockets, “and 
Mr. Martyn had been working hard to get over that, and make it right 
for the next time ; and, by gum! when that time came we’d a great 
fight. Talk about work, by gum! we were at it night and day. Of 
course I wanted the Yellows to win, and there was a row somehow or 
other, and the doctor knocked a Red drummer into his own drum for 
calling him ‘Blue pills,’and you see somehow it was nearly four o’clock, 
and a cab full of Red voters came up at the time, and they were saucy, 
and my blood got up, and I suppose I said something as frightened 
them about the consequences of voting for the Reds. However, they 
screwed it into intimidating ’em, and the doctor was fined for assault ; 
but my offence was a misdemeanour, I think they called it. But this 
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was at the bottom of it. That thief Magar got me took up, because 
he wanted to make Susan Harley his mistress, and he was afraid I 
should be in the way.” 

“ Poor Susan!” exclaimed Jacob. “What an ungrateful beggar I 
am not to have asked after her before! How isshe? Have you 
heard from her? I often think about her.” 

“ And so do I,” said Tom, sighing. “Well, she’s been away all 
this long time, and we’ve never heard from her not a word. Mother 
has expected letters over and over again ; but all we have got is her 
love, and that’s only second-hand—it comes through Jennings. He 
said as Mr. Collinson was a-coming over, but that’s a year ago, and 
nothing has been heard of him since. It makes me very uneasy in 
my mind.” 

Tom felt in his pocket for a pigeon as some relief to his feelings, 
but the bird had gone. 

“ But I doubt if it will get home,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, it will, Tom ; you are dispirited ; the bird will soon be in 
the dovecote, and Susan is all right too, depend on it,” said Jacob. 

“* May be, may be,” said Tom reflectively ; “you see we don’t even 
know whether she’s married or not ; I’m sure Collinson would treat 
her well; I wish I could go cver and see, and by gum! if he didn’t” 

“Where did she sail from?” asked Jacob, interrupting Tom in 
the midst of an angry shake of the head. 

“ Liverpool,” Tom replied; “I meant to have seen her safe off, but 
I was in quad, locked up by that infernal Magar. I wish that election 
had been a long way off Middleton. Magar was awful hard again 
me, swore my very life away, and lied, Mister Jacob—lied like a 
blackguard, though he is going to be a magistrate.” 

“It was very hard,” said Jacob, “but it will all come right.” 

“ Hope it will,” said Tom. 

“How do you get on with type-setting, Tom ?” 

“ Pretty middling,” said Tom, “but I don’t do much in that way 
now. I’ma sort of head devil, you see, and I’m often out with the 
master as I am to-day, driving him to see some swell or other; but 
it’s all one to me; I’m a reg’lar miserable beggar, sir.” 

At sunset Mr. Bonsall’s visitors left Clumberside. 

They would have started earlier, only Mr. Martyn had determined 
upon staying at Crossley all night, so that his horse should not be over- 
worked. Mr. Bonsall, M.P., offered Mr. Martyn every accommodation 
for the night, but Jacob’s father urged important business at Crossley 
early in the morning as a reason for not partaking further of Mr. 
Bonsall’s hospitality. 

Vou. IX., N.S. 1872. I 
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Mr. Martyn made no remarks of importance on the way home- 
wards. He smoked his cigar in evident enjoyment. The night 
being chilly, he drew a rug over Jacob’s knees, and told Tom to 
wrap himself up. The horse’s hoofs resounded along the hard road. 
Trees, and cottages, and stone walls, and fields, and brooks, and 
road-side inns seemed to race by them in thesunset. Now and then 
stray leaves deadened the sound of the carriage wheels, and the 
autumn wind moaned in the trees. The hips and haws were red 
on the hedges, and the plover uttered its ““weak complaining note” 
to the sky. The wind rippled the bending corn in waves like 
summer seas. 

The spirit of autumn, which had touched Dorothy and Jacob and 
Spen, influenced the thoughts of Jacob and his father and Tom. It 
softened and idealised Jacob’s dreamy ideas of love. It led Mr. 
Martyn from money calculations into vague and shadowy thoughts, 
upon the vanity of human hopes and wishes, until he could not help 
feeling that, since autumn was but typical of the close of man’s own 
existence, perhaps contentment and a pipe in the garden at Middleton 
would have brought him more real happiness than was to be got out of 
journalism and county influence. ‘The waving corm, the setting sun, 
the yellow hedgerows, the evening chimes, and all the tender influences 
of the time also found their way into Tom’s dull mind. As he cracked 
his whip he thought how happily he might have ended his days 
with Susan when the autumn of his life came if fortune had been 
kind to him. 

At Cartown Tom lighted the carriage lamps. Jacob watched 
them until they glimmered faintly on the hill, and disappeared behind 
the wood which sheltered the cottage home of Lucy Cantril. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





Is the art of swearing, like the art of conversation, dying out im this 
country? I ask the question seriously ; for till now we English have had 
the reputation of being the hardest swearers in Europe, and all the world 
knows how horribly our men swore in Flanders. But a friend of mine 
who is profoundly versed in the English dialects tells me that all the 
expletives and objurgations now in use within the four seas have been in 
use since the days of the French and American Wars, that many of the 
expletives that were in use then are now hardly ever heard except from 
very old men, and that not a single fresh form has been added since the 
return of the Peninsular heroes. Of course there is plenty of swearing 
still in all parts of the country, especially in the towns upon the banks of 
the Tyne ; but it is dull, dead, commonplace, stereotyped swearing, with- 
out an atom of freshness, vivacity, or piquancy: the sort of swearing that 
makes your blood tingle and your face flush as it falls upon your ear from 
the lips of men, of women, and even of children, standing at the corners 
of the streets and playing in the gutters of the busy northern and midland 
towns. You may distinguish a Somerset ploughman from a Durham 
miner or a Yorkshire cotton hand, if you are versed in the art and mystery 
of swearing, as distinctly by his asseverations as you can by his dialect, 
and my friend’s ear is trained to such a nicety that in the North he can 
distinguish the iron-workers and shipwrights of the north-east from their 
companions in industry in the south and west. This is to his ears their 
most characteristic mark of distinction. They have nearly all the rest of 
their peculiarities in common ; but the only mark that distinguishes their 
swearing in common is its hideousness, and its hideousness is a sort of 
moral and mental pollution. There has been no artistic swearing in 
England since the days of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, and Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
is a poor artist in comparison with the heroes of Farquhar and Congreve 
and Wycherley. Most of the oaths in use then were vivid, picturesque, 
often as characteristic as accent and dress ; but all this is gone, as well as 
the oaths of the Regency, and the sooner the rest go, too, the better. 
Suppose the police of our large towns were to take the matter in hand ? 





ARE the ladies in search of an epigram to set at the head of the Charter 
of Women’s Rights? If they are, perhaps they will allow SYLVANUS 
URBAN to present them with a do” mot from one of the wittiest and 
most distinguished champions of their cause. “ Mon mari,” says a lady im 
one of Voltaire’s plays, when setting up a claim to equality of rights in a 
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delicate little matter of domestic life, “ réplique qu’il est mon supérieur et 
mon chef, qu’il est plus haut que moi de plus d’un pouce ; qu’il est velu 
comme un ours ; que, par conséquent, je lui dois tout et qu’il ne me doit 
rien.” Perhaps the author of “La Pucelle” is hardly the man whose 
arm Lady Amberley, Miss Ashworth, or Miss Sturge might like to take 
for a stroll through Hyde Park under the banner of Mr. Bright. But here 
are all their arguments upon the subjection of women in an epigram, and 
Vespasian’s observation upon money—“ Non olet ”—applies quite as well 


to epigrams. 





BIRMINGHAM is equal to most things, but it is not yet equal to meta- 
phors. It can invent a fresh Constitution for us at ten minutes’ notice 
with as much precision of detail as the Abbé Sieyés, lay down a system of 
education for all of us upon half a sheet of note paper, perhaps abolish 
the House of Lords, and yet prove how the Constitution is to work with- 
out its pendulum ; but there is a limitation to its powers, and at this 
moment perhaps the greatest difficulty that its M.P.’s have to face is a 
metaphor. Mr. Bright, with all his imagination and wit, hardly ever 
attempts a metaphor ; but his colleagues are always trying their hands at 
it, and the result, as far as my observation goes, is not quite as successful 
as it is meant to be. Here is an example of the sort of metaphors that 
Birmingham is apt to turn out :—“ Gentlemen, the time has come when 
we must ground our arms and stand shoulder to shoulder to repel the 
attack that is being made upon us.” (It is, I need hardly say, the perora- 
tion of a speech.) “ Victory is within our grasp ; but if we are to carry 
the day we must act as one man. We have been labouring at the oar 
now for years, and our reward is at hand. But our enemies know our 
weakness, and they mean to test us in the fire. They have thrown the 
apple of discord into our ranks. Spurn it. Be men, and act as one man. 
Put your shoulders to the wheel one and all, stand firm, and I will answer 
for it that we will stem the rising tide of—” I need not say what, because 
I do not wish to recall the name of the speaker or the subject of the 
speech, for it is a subject which in itself deserves all the eloquence that 
Birmingham can conjure. “Tom,” said Curran to Moore, “when I can’t 
talk sense I always talk metaphor;” and unless the orators of Birming- 
ham can learn to eschew metaphor I am afraid most of us will be apt to 
jump to the conclusion that they talk metaphor because this is the most 
brilliant form of talking nonsense. 





I WISH some one with a taste for statistics would take the reports of 
our charities, of our religious and benevolent societies in hand, tabulate 
their accounts, and tell us what their income is to a penny year by year, 
how they spend it, what their working and office expenses are, and what 
proportion these expenses bear to the income. Perhaps the results may 
not be what many of us are suspicious enough to anticipate, and if these 
reports will bear criticism like that which Sir Charles Dilke recently 
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brought to bear upon the Civil List, the secretaries of the societies will, I 
have no doubt, be the first to assist an actuary in his investigations ; but 
the public has a right to know the best and the worst. The Editor of the 
Nonconformist presented us with one side of the account—the Cr. side— 
a few days ago, the amount rattling up, as Mr. Hume used to say, to close 
upon a million a year ; but people will be inquisitive, and in this case the 
Dr. side of the account is, as it happens, the side in which people of a 
critical turn of mind take the keenest interest. How is this million a year 
spent? And what proportion of the amount adheres to the hands that it 
passes through? These are the questions that present themselves to me ; 
and I hope Exeter Hall will not rise in revolt at my asking them. 





PERHAPS as the Gentleman’s Magazine is one of the muniments of 
English history, it may be worth while to put the income of the principal 
of these religious societies on record. The total amount is, as I said ina 
previous note, about a million a year, and two-thirds of this amount is 
appropriated by the Foreign and Colonial Missionary Societies. More 
than half the whole sum spent by these societies is spent under the 
auspices of the English Church; its exact amount is £440,810, But 
the Nonconformist or Free Churches, as they prefer to call themselves, 
are pressing close upon the heels of Mother Church, with a roll of sub- 
scriptions amounting to nearly £368,000, At present, however, the 
National Church stands first ; and the income of the Church Missionary 
Society is this year on a par with the income of our wealthiest peers. It 
amounts to £153,697. The Wesleyans come next with a subscription 
roll of £148,581, and the London third with an income of £114,306. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has not yet an income of 
100,000 ; but it is only about £2,400 short of this sum. The Baptist 
Missionary Society is the poorest. Its revenue is only about £27,000. 
The Colonial and Continental has £33,778. The income of the Bible 
Society, the great neutral society, the intermediate link between Church 
and Dissent, is £99,536. The incomes of the Home Missionary Societies 
look small in contrast with these—the Church Pastoral Aid, for instance, 
representing £50,015 ; London City Missiof, £40,508 ; Church Scripture 
Readers, £11,238; Irish Church Missions, £23,410; Religious Tract 
Society, £13,137 ; Ragged School Union, £8,023 ; Home Mission, £6,590; 
and yet I believe these societies are doing more real work, and doing it 
more economically, than all the rest. 





M. M. PERALTA has discovered a new land for emigrants. He has 
told the story of Costa Rica in the French Globe, a Yournal of 
Geography. His description is full of a strange attraction. Of course 
everybody knows that Costa Rica is the name of a model republic 
situated in Central America; but it will be new to most of my readers 
that for more than half the year Costa Rica is a perfect paradise. The 
government is one of the most liberal under the sun ; education is free ; 
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the soil is rich beyond comparison ; the plains of the interior grow corn, 
rice, maize, barley, potatoes, beans, bananas ; the hot parts of the country 
yield cocoa, vanilla, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and indigo ; the forests are 
filled with the grandest and choicest timber ;. the fruit-trees include the 
orange, citron, lemon, apple, peach, quince, pomegranate, and pineapple ; 
the flora of the country is exquisitely beautiful and varied ; and the coast 
is full of silver and gold. Here is a land for the emigrant! Here is an 
oasis in the general desert ! When I first read M. Peralta’s pamphlet, the 
thought occurred to me for a moment of turning my back on St. John’s-gate, 
and seeking that glorious country where, “in the month of April, when the 
rains have re-invigorated the earth, the Haciendas present the most 
enchanting spectacle. The immense plantations discover regular rows of 
coffee plants, a metre distant from each other, sheltered from the wind 
and protected from the sun by banana trees, which rise over them ; and 
the spectator, overcome by the delicious perfumes which escape from 
the flowers of snowy whiteness, recalling the blossom of the orange, allows 
his senses to wander with delight over this paradise of verdure embosomed 
in pearls.” My French informant says it is certain that were European 
colonists to establish themselves in the country, their knowledge of 
scientific cultivation would lead to the most splendid results, “ Let them 
go!” he exclaims ; “ Costa Rica has its doors wide open to receive them.” 
The claims of my friends who look for the Gex?¢leman’s every month 
enable me to resist the tempting invitation ; but I commend this land 
“flowing with milk and honey” to overcrowded London; to the 
agriculturist, the miner, the adventurer ; but more especially to the tiller 
of the soil, who, in addition to unequalled opportunities of profitable 
labour, would find there those precious personal advantages which 
only Englishmen thoroughly understand and appreciate. 





THERE are a few educational facts in M. Peralta’s pamphlet which will 
interest educationists and School Boards. In Costa Rica, he says, primary 
instruction is gratuitous (obligatory from seven to fourteen), and paid for 
by the State. The next advance on the road to knowledge is also paid for 
by the State. The superior instruction is given at San José, the capital of 
the republic ; the secondary instruction in the chief towns of the provinces ; 
the primary instruction everywhere. Mrs. Crawshay, Miss Wallington, 
and many other lady friends of education will be glad to learn that every 
town and village has its school for girls, and the attendance of thirty 
pupils is sufficient for the district to claim the right of a resident teacher. 
There is a normal college for teachers at San José. The Costa Ricans are 
Catholics, but they have always resisted the admission of Jesuits. Full 
liberty is granted for the public exercise of all denominations. Among 
the city buildings are a Protestant church and two masonic halls. I advise 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon to go out and tell us the history of Costa Rica. The 
subject offers admirable points for his graphic pen. Meanwhile, let the 
London School Board take heart from this foreign example, and have no 
further hesitation about doing their duty by pauper children. 


‘ 
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Mr. ROBERT FAIRFIELD, a gentleman evidently much interested in the 
drama, in a letter the other day addressed to the Birmingham Morning 
News, complains of the inadequate manner in which plays and stage 
performances are frequently noticed in the newspapers. I am not going 
just now to throw myself into the controversy, but I would like to know 
whether Mr. Fairfield and those who think with him have thoroughly well 
considered the point when they contend that the great fault is that the critics 
have no “fixed canons of judgment.” I have quoted his own expression, 
and I find him insisting upon the same idea when he deplores “the 
absolute want of any fixed principles in criticising dramatic produc- 
tions.” This view of current dramatic criticism and its defects will be 
recognised as that of a very large number of educated and intelligent 
people ; but without plunging deeply into an inquiry which would be a 
better subject for a long and elaborate article than for an evanescent 
passage of “ Table Talk,” I am tempted to challenge that opinion. It has 
often occurred to me to suspect that in literature, in music, in art, and in 
the drama, canons of criticism have much mischief to answer for. Those 
who are most addicted to these fixed rules of judgment are usually guilty 
of the fatal fault of condemning all real novelty, of setting a vetc upon 
originality, and of making thorny the path of genius. All rules are 
arbitrary, and they are liable to be unjust. I agree with those who are 
dissatisfied with the tenour of a great dea! of current criticism and of 
much that is miscalled criticism ; but I am inclined to think that we must 
look in quite another direction for the remedy. The province of the critic 
wants better defining. There are very few cases indeed in which a writer 
should presume to “ pass judgment ’’ on a work—taking these words in their 
strict meaning. A critique that does not overstep its legitimate purpose 
should be capable of being resolved into this formula :—“ TI like this work 
in this respect, and I dislike it in that, for the following reasons . . ‘ 
it pleases me here, and it offends me there, because my experience, my 
feelings, my instincts prompt me thusorthus . . . .” Suchcriticism 
furnishes the reader with the materials for becoming acquainted with the 
real qualities of the work, whether they are merits or defects. It enables 
one to take into account the competence, the culture, the sensibility and 
refinement—or the lack of these qualities—in the critic, and thus to estimate 
the value of what he says. These are but half considered suggestions on 
a great subject, which I will not pursue further here. 





Is it the fact, can it be the fact, that the leaders of the Conservative 
party have taken another’ gentleman of the press into their service? 
It looks impossible. And yet the Birmingham Gazette announces in 
all the eloquence of “bourgeois” that it is publishing “a series of special 
letters, two or three times a week,” upon the politics and club gossip of 
the day, and that these letters are “written by gentlemen resident in 
London, ‘and closely connected with the leaders of the Conservative 
party, and contain special information relative to political movements.’’ 
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Hitherto the leaders of the Conservative party have done little or nothing 
but flout the press, and the late Lord Derby killed the Press, the cleverest 
paper ever set up in the interest of Conservatism, by a sneer. But perhaps 
the publication of these “Letters” marks a turn -in the tide. When 
Edmund Kean was once railing against the press and its criticism to 
Mrs. Garrick, the old lady opened her eyes in astonishment. “The 
newspapers, my dear! why do you trouble yourself about the newspapers ? 
Why don’t you write your own criticisms? David always did.” And 
this apparently is what the leaders of the Conservative party mean to doin 
future. Is it an act of condescension or what? And who is the Minister 
of the Press Bureau of the Carlton? 





IF any one thinks that the influence of the press in matters of “ high 
politics” is on the wane in this country, let him call to mind the part 
which the leading articles in the Zmes have played in the negotiations 
upon the Treaty of Washington. The nation has never quite known its own 
mind upon the difficult points as they have arisen, until it has digested the 
morning editorial. Public opinion has been led mainly by the leading 
journal. Of course we all knew from the first that we would not pay the 
Indirect Damages ; but until the “ Thunderer ” spoke, the representative 
Englishman was satisfied with the assurance that those claims were 
excluded by the Treaty. Government and the English Commissioners 
were clear that those claims had no chance within the, terms 
of the Treaty and the protocols. Lord Granville’s arguments 
to that effect have been unanswered, unanswerable, and overwhelming. 
Therefore, but for the mewspapers, and especially the Zimes, 
England would have been very well pleased if our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had addressed Mr. Fish in some such terms as these: “Those 
Indirect Claims are not provided for in the Treaty ; you may go to the 
arbitrators with them if you like, but we give you notice beforehand that 
if the Court award Indirect Damages we will not pay them.” The onus 
of withdrawing from the Treaty would then have been thrown upon the 
American Government. I do not say that this is the course which ought 
to have been adopted; but I am satisfied that my fellow countrymen 
would have been content that such an ultimatum should go forth from 
Downing Street, were it not for the refinements of the gentlemen who 
write the leading articles. 








